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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
——4~— 
IIE following delicious message appears in a telegram from 
Madrid, dated the 15th inst., and included among Reuter’s 
bulletins: —‘‘ It is said that Senor Figuerola, the Minister of 
Finance, proposes to unify*the public debt by allowing the next 
half-yearly interest, due in June, to accumulate and be added to 
the capital.” Was ever a project of repudiation more delicately 
described? It must come to this, as we have repeatedly explained, 
unless, indeed, the Cortes have the nerve to impose a heavy land 
tax, which theycould hardly do without altering the tenure, conced- 
ing, that is, a stringent tenant-right. Meanwhile, they have con- 
tracted for a loan of £10,000,000 at 30,—that is, for some £3,000,000 
in cash, say six weeks’ supply for the Treasury. Not a step has been 
taken towards declaring either a monarchy ora republic, members 
occupying themselves mainly with talk about the Constitution, 
which will probably be dead before it is born. ‘The last ramour 
is that Prim has made an arrangement with the Republicans. 


Ia France, the journal belonging to the French Minister in 
Brussels, now admits that the arrangement between France and 
Belgium which was to have been carried through so triumphantly 
eamnot be made. The proposals of M. Frére-Orban are “ un- 
acceptable.” In other words, the Belgian Premier declines to 
stultify himself and his country by selling a line of railway the sale 
of which he had forbidden by law. He has proposed that both 
companies—the Eastern of France and the Luxemburg—should 
adopt an identical tariff ; but this is not what the Emperor wants, 
and the negotiations are allowed to languish. 


* Just now the Emperor's cue is to predict peace. On the 10th 
inst. M. de Lavalette, Minister of Foreign Affairs, informed the 
Corps Législatif that everything abroad was quite pleasant, that 
the policy of the Empire was peace, and that as for Germany, 
France wished to avoid all interference in purely German affairs ; 
that it would intervene only “for legitimate reasons,” and that 
time alone could mend what time had undone, namely, the good 
understanding between Paris and Berlin. ‘To which Marshal 
Niel added, in the Senate, that France could, at a moment's 
notice, without alarming any one, call 600,000 soldiers into the 
field ; that the six “ great commands” were perfect armies, with 
staff and everything complete, and that to sect any one of them 
in motion needed only a telegraphic order. Clearly, the Emperor 
believes in the saying, ** Si vis pacem, para bellum.” 





A meeting of the Tory party was called by Mr. Disracli on 
Wednesday, at Lord Lonsdale’s house, ‘The meeting was fully 





atteuded—Lord Stanley, however, being absent—and no report of 

‘ts proceedings was allowed to transpire. It is stated, however, | 
in the Scotsman that Mr. Disraeli deprecated private amendments, | 
and that his own, which we have analyzed elsewhere, were accepted 
by the meeting. Considering that at least half of them would | 
Prefer to raise the flag of “ no surrender,” and follow Mr. Hardy | 


Mr. Newdegate insisted on wasting an evening on ‘Thursday 
night by trying, as an independent member, whether the minority, 
‘if minority it were” (as he said, amidst great laughter) could not 

¢ transformed into a majority by a thrilling picture of the for- 
midable designs of the Pope. ‘The worthy man was not so solemn 
as usual, evidently looking upon the night with some pride as 
‘ Newdegate's benefit,’ and going through his various melodramatic 
tones, glances, and gestures with a godt which touched an assembly 
always partial to Mr. Newdegate’s innocent and highly respectable 
credulity. Mr. Newdegate described, of course, how the Pope 
had opened his trenches against England, how in 1866 he 
had occupied by a skilful manceuvre that fortified post the 
old Catholic oath, about the violation of which we suppose 
Mr. Newdegate credits even Papists with having a scruple ; 
how through his skilful commander, Archbishop Manning, he had 
then proceeded to direct an assault on the Irish Established 
Church, and so on the supremacy of the Crown and the law in 
Ireland. Mr. Newdegate described, in thrilling tones, his own curt 
refusal to be introduced in the tea-room to * that most insinuating 
of tyrants” Archbishop Manning, whom he had seen marshalling 
his Papal forces night after night in the lobby, and sat down 
declaring in sepulchral tones that the Government were doing 
what they do under the sheer influence of fear,—against which it 
was impossible to argue. Good Mr. Newdegate is himself as 
gallant a coward as exists. His, indeed, is one of those fears 
against which it is impossible to argue,—an imagination so 
fascinated with fear, that he fights far more earnestly on behalf 
of his right to fear, than against the power he fears. 


The rest of the debate was as bad as the opening. Mr. Aytoun 
sturdily delivered, amidst shrieks of “* Divide!” a lumbering speech 
on the details of the compensation to Maynooth suitable only to 
committee. Mr. Holt, the Member for North-East Lancashire, 
delivered a maiden speech, with a careful projection of his words 
curiously like Lord Stanley’s,—a speech as neat in form and 
manner as it was nar¥ow in substance. He declared that God would 
not bless the nation which should deliberately cast off all recognition 
of His truth, and that it was casting off all recognition of His truth, 
it was national apostacy, to disestablish the lrish Church. We could 
not as individuals sincerely believe that which as a nation we did 
not collectively acknowledge. ‘That is a hard saying of Mr. 
Holt’s. Do we ever collectively acknowledge that natural 
scenes,—sky, mountains, and lake,—are beautiful ? and do we the 
less sincerely believe it? If we were to withdraw our grant from 
the Royal Society, should we commit au act of apostasy from the 
truths of science? Mr. Holt made his appeal to the House on the 
ground that “ what Lancashire thinks to-day, England will think 
to-morrow.” But we are quite sure that Lancashire never thought 
that. 


Lord Sandon an Mr. Raikes were the only other two Conserva- 
tive speakers whom it was either possible or desirable to listen to. 
Both of them obtained an unusual degree of attention from a very 
noisy and impatient House, and both spoke with a certain air of 
thoughtfulness and considerateness which did, perhaps, more than 
justice to their thoughts. Lord Sandon insisted on the evident glee 
of the Ultramontanes as a proof that the Bill would advance their in- 
terests,—he should have said a proof that they hoped so, but he oddly 
assuined that they kyr, and that the Protestants did not, what 
was for their interest. Mr. Raikes was critical, looking at argu- 
ments ob extra, and testing them, without committing himself to a 
view of his own, by abstract tests. ‘Till Mr. Gladstone got up to 
reply, no speech had been made really on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, except by an Irish Catholic member, Mr. Dease, the 
Member for the county of Louth, who would have done 
better to hold his tongue. Mr. Gladstone reviewed the 
debate in his most courteous and playful style, explaining 
his perfect fteadiness to gratify a Conservative member's (Mr. 





i a charge like that which often occurs in India—a charge of a| Greene, M.P. for Bury St. Edmund's) request to put his hand on 
sacred bull against a rail yay train—the party may be complimented his heart, and assure the House that he had not acted in concert 
Upon the perfection of its discipline. The words of command; with the Roman Catholics, but for the sad conviction that even 
now are “ Eyes front! March! Defend Church cash !” though he performed “ that operation” in the most unexceptiona- 
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ble manner, he should fail in producing the slightest effect on that | difficulty. It seems quite possible Mr. Lowe will carry his plan 


member's ‘‘ stubborn incredulity.” The division showed a majority 
(126) greater by 8 than that on the second reading ; 355 Liberals, 
to 229 Conservatives, 

The appointment of Mr. John Lothrop Motley as American 
Minister to London has been confirmed by the Senate. 








The Senate of the United States has rejected the Aladama 
Claims’ Treaty by a majority of—all but one to one. Poor Mr. 
Reverdy Johnson, Lord Stanley, and Lord Clarendon have rather 
wasted their labours. Englishmen, at least, can scarcely regret it. 
All the concession was on our side, and the doubt was whether 
we had not perhaps made too much. Mr. Motley is not likely to 
repeat his predecessor's blunder of buttering us, and for our parts, 
we are glad of it. There is nothing particularly meritorious about 
England just now that we know of. And if there were, we would 


rather not hear of it so often. 





Whether the Senate was wise or not in rejecting the Alabama 
Claims’ Treaty chiefly because we had never admitted that we were 
wrong in acknowledging the belligerency of the South, it seems 
pretty clear that the House of Representatives was (in a logical 
point of view) quite helplessly incoherent in the vote it passed on 
Saturday last by 98 to 25, “declaring its sympathy with the Cuban 
insurgents, and promising its support to the President whenever he 
shall think it right to acknowledge their independence.” We never 
acknowledged the independence of the South, only its belligerent 
rights, and that too under circumstances far more promising than 
those of the Cuban insurrection. We suppose the American 
representatives really reason thus,—‘ ‘lo acknowledge anything, 
however obviously a fact, which offends a strong nation that 
you do not mean to attack, is wicked; but even to snatch an 
opportunity of acknowledging what is not by any means a fact, 
if it only offends a weak State from which you would rather like 
to annex a bit of territory, is statesmanlike.” ‘That is the only 
account we can give of the startling inconsistency of our American 


friends. It is an intelligible, but not a highly creditable explana- 


tion. 

Mr. Ward Hunt, the last Conservative Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, seems to need that impressive warning (surely of Mr. 
Tupper’s ?) against allowing the ‘“ effervescing champagne of suc- 
cess” to mount into his brain. He is a young man of very 
moderate talents, though of praiseworthy industry, and he appears 
to be exalting his horn with an imprudent sauciness which may 
before long bring him to grief. Yesterday week he took occasion 
to chaff the Prime Minister about a passage in one of his Lanca- 
shire speeches, charging the late Government with reckless extra- 
vagance. Mr. Ward ILunt said he had read the greater part of 
those ‘ prolix effusions” by which Mr. Gladstone ‘ relieved his 
mind,” that ‘‘ the ignorant audience to which they were addressed ” 
(the cry of ‘oh!’ obliging him to qualify with—“ ignorant, I mean, 
on this point”) did not understand the issues discussed, and that 
Mr. Gladstone’s ‘* would-be constituents” (in point of fact they then 
were his constituents, for Parliament was not then dissolved) were 
generally deluded on the point. Mr. Gladstone made a sharp reply, 
commenting on the bad taste of Mr. Hunt's manner to a politician 
of so much older a generation, and indeed treating him, as Mr. 
Gladstone is too apt to do, altogether too seriously. What he 
wanted was good-humoured contempt. Mr. Disraeli, of course, 
seized the opportunity to describe Mr. Hunt’s speech as one made 
*¢ with a coolness and total absence of acerbity that ought not to 
have been met by a torrent of taunts,” and to speak incidentally 
of ‘the rhetorical spleen of which he [Mr. Gladstone] is a 
master.” It was a pity Mr. Gladstone gave his great opponent 
so good an occasion to use two phrases which we do not doubt he 
had sedulously saved up for such an opportunity for months back ; 
but the “ torrent of taunts” really described Mr. Hunt's speech, 
not Mr. Gladstone's, and very pert and womanish taunts they 
were. 


From the Parliamentary debate on the Budget, which took 
place last Monday, it would seem more doubtful than we were 
disposed to think it, whether the British taxpayer will grumble, 
to any effect, at having to pay all his direct taxes in a lump at 
the beginning of the year, and whether the income-taxpayer 
under Schedules B and D will object to have to pay on a quarter's 
income which they have not yet received and may never live to 
receive. At least these objections were urged chiefly from the 


Conservative side of the House, and the City Members, in spite 
of the inconvenience to the Bank of feeding it only once a year 
and starving it in the very quarter when there is most often a 
run on its resources,—the autumn quarter,—made light of the 














with little or no modification this year; but when the British 
taxpayer knows what it is like, we rather expect to see a reaction 
In point of fact, there is no good reason (beyond Mr, Lowe's 
wish to get a good sum in advance next year) why a different 
time of year should not be found for the collection of income-tax 
and of the other direct taxes,—each individual tax being never. 
theless collected once a year, aud once only. 


There was only one feature worth note in the debate, that Mr, 
Lowe, though keen and able as usual in reply, was, also as usual 
somewhat needlessly scornful. What is the use of saying, in reply 
to the remark that the new plan will frighten the Money Market 
‘“*T can only say, with all respect to the Money Market, that it 
must take care of itself ;” and, again, ‘ If gentlemen cannot fore. 
see what is coming after such full notice, it will be clear they 
mistook their vocation when they went into the Money Market,” 
Even if that were quite true, is it worth while to be witty at the ex- 
pense of heavy-moneyed men, who have grown up to think all their 
observations as weighty as their balances at the Bank ? 


The ‘* Lowther job” was brought before the louse of Commons 
on Tuesday by Mr. C. Howard, who showed that the Lord 
Lieutenancy of Cumberland and Westmoreland had been held by 
Lowthers for 130 years, that no other counties were united, and 
that the recent appointment of Colonel Lowther was made on the 
2nd of December, the day on which Mr. Disraeli resigned. Mr, 
Potter also showed that out of 156 magistrates in the two 
counties only 4% were Liberals, and out of 33 Deputy 
Lieutenants only six. Mr. Disracli, in the face of these facts, 
made an able but only partially satisfactory defence. He 
showed clearly that Lord Lonsdale had resigned months before, 
and could have had no idea that the Ministry were going out, 
that his own right to appoint after resignation but while stil) 
Premier was unimpeachable; that the appointment was on the 
whole approved by the squires and yeomen of the two counties; 
and that the double appointment was almost a necessity, the 
counties having but one police, one assizes, and one Chairman of 
Quarter Sessions. What he did not prove was, that it was im- 
possible, as he himself disliked the hereditary succession to the 
office, to find another gentleman to fill it. No doubt, if 
he insists that a Lord Lieutenant must be a resident 
Peer it might be difficult; but that rule has been frequently 
broken, was broken, for instance, in the appointment of Lord 
Dacre to the Lieutenancy of Essex. Colonel Lowther, no doubt, 
was individually perfectly fit for the office, but in appointing him 
to it Mr. Disraeli clearly preferred the interest of a great supporter 
to that of the public, which, as he admits, demanded that the 
hereditary claim to this great office should be set aside. ‘The 
failure to act on his own conviction is the more remarkable, because 
abuse of patronage is not among Mr. Disraeli’s demerits. He has 
an instinctive preference for the competent, and is, we believe,— 
and we are among his most bitter opponents,—incapable of an 
ordinary job. 


Mr. Maguire, on ‘Tuesday, raised a great debate on the position 
of the Irish Society, which he wants to disestablish and disendow. 
It is the Hudson’s Bay Company over again. The Irish Society, 
which is, in fact, the Corporation of London, holds under a Stuart 
grant great estates in North Ireland, and great rights. The 
estates it ought to keep till it is bought out, and does not 
appear to manage badly, granting, it would seem, eighty-year leases. 
That is enough for anything but a public work, and more than 
anybody can get in London; but the ‘“‘rights” are a different 
matter. The owners of the soil of Derry ought to have no more 
control over the Corporation of Derry than the owners of the soil 
of Marylebone over the proceedings of its Vestry. A compromise 
could, we suspect, be easily negotiated in that sense ; but the Derry 
folk want perpetual leases, which they cannot have without com- 
pensation to the owners. 


Mr. Horatio Ross, best known as a crack rifle shot, is very 
angry with the Scotch Game Bill. He says in the Times that if 
the tenants are allowed to kill ground game they will kill grouse 
and deer, and then the landlords, ‘‘ deprived of their accustomed 
recreations,” will be driven to extreme measures, will demand rent 
in advance,—which is quite fair if they can get it,—or will sum- 
marily dismiss the farmers, and farm all the land themselves in 
great blocks. ‘This would clear Scotland of its best class, and 
leave only the ‘ gentlemen ” and the labourers, who on the great 
estates would be pretty nearly serfs, and the game. ‘The plan is 
a very radical one, and was successfully carried out in France for 
nearly 200 years, when it came to an end not yet wholly for 
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Strange to say, neither the deer, nor the birds, nor the | forgotten the days of Lord Verisopht.” We suppose the refer- 


fish fought for the French landlords, as they clearly ought to have , ence was to Lord Frederick Verisopht in Nicholas Nickleby, who 
o . 
done, and the inferior creatures, the peasants, unluckily fought was, however, no more a member of the House of Peers than 


against them. 


Sheward, the Norwich murderer, has, it is said, made a full 
confession, explaining the mode in which he disposed of his wife's | 
body. ‘This confession will not be published yet, but it is believed 
in Norwich that he got rid of the head by boiiing it. ‘The appli- 
cation to the Attorney-General to sanction a writ of error has 
failed, and as far as appears Sheward is left for execution on ‘Tues- | 
day. There is no moral reason why the sentence of the law should 


not be carried out, but it is bad policy to discourage confessions. 


Earl Russell brought in his Bill for the creation of Life Peerages 
It is a very little one, and demands a great 
In return for a right to create | 


on Friday week. 
surrender of the prerogative. 
twenty-eight life peers, at the rate of four a year, the Crown is 
required to give up its prerogative of creating Life Peers at will, 
a prerogative it cannot use just now, but which might prove one 
day a useful reserve of power. It must be remembered that when 
the Lords, in 1856, refused to admit Lord Wensleydale, they did 
not question the legality of his patent or call him Sir J. Parke. 
They only maintained their right to exclude him from right of 
speech and vote, a right they might under other circumstances re- 
sign. We have commented on the Bill elsewhere, and have only 
tosay here that it was well received, though Lord Derby still 
seemed hostile, and that the abler Peers, Lord Salisbury, for 
example, seemed aware of the futility of dictating to the Sovereign 
the classes from whom to choose. 


Mr. Russell Gurney’s, or rather Mr. Lefevre’s Bill, for securing 
the property of married women, passed its second reading on 
Wednesday, and was referred to a Select Committee for some 
improvements of detail. We have endeavoured to criticize some 
of the objections advanced, but it is not necessary for Liberals to 
describe the evils of the present system. That was better done 
by Lord Lyndhurst, who, as quoted by Sir J. D. Coleridge, said 
the wife’s only real right, apart from settlements, was to a scanty 
alimony ; that the husband could spend his wife’s property on a 
mistress, or waste it after a separation ; that he could return, seize 
her earnings, and again desert her; and that as to separation ‘a 
woman separated is an outlaw. She may not enter into a contract, 
or if she do, she has no means of enforcing it. The law, so far from 
protecting, oppresses her. She is homeless, helpless, hopeless, and 
almost destitute of civil rights. She is liable to all manner of in- 
justice, whether by plot or by violence. She may be wronged in all 
possible ways, and hercharacter may be mercilessly defamed, yet she 
has no redress.” Did Mr. Jessel exaggerate when he said that 
English matrimony was founded upon and resembled the Roman 
law, which declared the wife her husband's slave? The Bill, we 
believe, will pass the Commons. 


We are not quite sure that the Government is wise in not pro- 
ducing its Irish Tenure Bill. Its exposition would require but one 
speech from Mr. Gladstone, and there aresymptoms of excitement 


|his fast friend Sir Mulberry Hawk. Indeed, neither Lord 
' Houghton nor Mr. Dickens seemed very clear as to what makes a 
peer, for the latter not only seemed to think Lord Frederick was 
a peer, but intimated he could not have been created to injure 
| Lord Houghton’s feelings, since the latter was at the time Mr. 
| Richard Monckton Milnes, “a somewhat indifferent member of the 
| House of Commons.” We do not see how the sketch of Lord 
Frederick could have been in any case a special grief to Mr. 
| Monckton Milnes, but still ¢his did not prevent it, for clearly Lord 
| Frederick might have been in the Commons, but could not have 
| been in the Lords ; and then, again, Mr. Dickens went on, oddly 
| enough, to speak of the Lord Chief Justice, Sir A. Cockburn, as 
if he were a peer. Instead of making this curiously technical and 
| blundering defence, Mr. Dickens had better have said straight out 
that he has always enjoyed hitting at the hereditary aristocracy, 
and feels no tenderness for them at all. In point of fact, Lord 
Frederick Verisopht, who, at least, died gallantly, is about the 
pleasantest sketch of an aristocratic personage in his voluminous 
writings. 





Late last year the Admiralty wanted certain elm boards, and 
invited tenders. ‘Thereupon T. Gambier, first-class clerk in the 
Admiralty, saw a chance, and through one Rumble, an 
engineer, informed Mr. Maxwell that he could secure him the 
contract if he paid him £30. Mr. Maxwell informed the Ad- 
miralty, and in concert with them paid the money to Rumble. 
He did get the contract, and was informed of the fact the day 
before the final decision was given. Half the money or so was 
paid to Gambier, and then both parties were arrested on the charge 
of conspiring to obtain money by false pretences. The charge 
was clearly made out, and Mr. Justice Hannen sentenced both to 
eighteen months’ hard labour. ‘The punishment involves ruin, 
and is, therefore, severe enough; but the mode of trial is very 
clumsy. ‘The acceptance of a bribe by a servant of the State, in 
transacting any State business, ought to be treated as embezzle- 
ment, which in fact it is, and punished in the same way. It is 
more frequent than anybody knows, except the people who tender. 





Among the items in the Civil Estimates is one for some £3, 500 
for gifts and presents made by Prince Alfred while touring in 
Australia in the Galatea. We suppose the Prince was considered 
to be in some way “‘on deputation,” representing Royalty at the 
antipodes; but still, is not that the precise work for which he 
receives his dotation? If not, why do we pay him? more espe- 
cially as he enjoys, or ought to enjoy, his share as heir presump- 
tive of the Coburg Principality. People who like monarchy must 
pay for it, of course, but the decorous way of paying is by salaries, 
not “ tips.” 





The Church Conference at Dublin, a body really representing 
the Irish Protestant Church,—as well, at least, as any body in 
which the clergy count for just as much as the laity can represent 
a Church,—met on ‘Tuesday, and is quite unanimous at present 








among the Irish peasantry due to exaggerated hopes. A great deal 
too much is being said about the Act of Settlement, which can no 
more be repealed than English monasteries can be revived, and 
in some counties, Westmeath and ‘Tipperary more especially, the 
agrarian civil war is again reviving. ‘The peasantry do not turn 
out, but they shelter murderers, and landlords live in terror. 
As we have always upheld the just claims of the tenants, perhaps 
they will believe us when we say that the Liberal party has no 
intention of opening up the question of ownership, that they hate 
assassination as much as Tories do, and that they are no more 
inclined to submit to Ribbon menaces than to the menaces of 
Orangemen. Eviction may often be tyrannical, but it never 
“eserves, or by possibility can deserve, capital punishment. 


A great banquet was given to Mr. Dickens at Liverpool this 
day week, on the rather indiscriminate panegyric of which we 
have remarked elsewhere. Here we may notice a curious little 
passage at arms between Lord Houghton, who responded to 
the toasts of “The Houses of Parliament ” and Mr. Dickens. 
Lord Houghton reproached Mr. Dickens for never portraying in 
his Writings a decently estimable peer,—adding very mysteriously, 

i fact, ladies and gentlemen, I can hardly speak aloud the 
designation which Mr. Dickens has bestowed upon us;” on which 
~ Dickens called out, ‘Oh, do!” but Lord Houghton was coy. 

t appeared from Mr. Dickens's speech later in the evening that he 


possumus,” ‘*we don’t accept your inevitable.” 


against any sort of concession. ‘The Dean of Clonfert, (who is 
tbe Dean of Clonfert? he is at least able,) made the most telling 
speech of the Conference, harping, however, on the rather shallow 
argument so often put forward, that if we are to decide Irish 
matters as the Irish nation wish, ¢.¢., as the majority of Irish 
members wish, then Irish Members might just as well meet on 
College Green as in London, and have the repeal the Fenians 
clamour for. But the answer to the Dean is so very simple. No 
statesman has ever said that all Irish matters should be decided 
by Irish wishes. What they have said is, that local Irish 
matters ought to be decided as much as possible in conformity 
with Irish wishes,—imperial interests being always reserved ; 
in other words, as we should expect Ireland to govern 
England, if Ireland were the stronger, and insisted on union 
for Imperial reasons. Does the Dean suppose that Imperial inte- 
rests require us to do in Ireland what no power would compel us 
to allow Ireland to do here? ‘The Conference heartily repudiated 
all compromise,—the compromise proposed by the Irish Church 
Commission,—the compromise of “ levelling up,”—and the com- 
promise of dividing the property with the Catholics. The cry 
was No surrender, no disestablishment, no disendowment,—‘* nox 
Of course not. 


Human beings very rarely do. ‘The inevitable, for the most part, 


makes captives of them. 





9 


had extracted from Lord Houghton the secret of the thorn which 
2 rankling ip tha iti b roo hea 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY But we may turn from the fantastic interlude of Thursday 
° night,—a political counterpart to the legendary witch dance on, 


THE PROGRESS OF THE IRISH-CHURCH MEASURE. 


HURSDAY night was given up on the one side of the 
House to that unfortunate cultus of the Pope by which 

a certain section of the extreme Protestants magnify his 
name against their own will, and in spite of their own 
desire to trample the Papacy under foot ; and on the other side 
of the House, to the not very intellectual operation of shrick- 
ing “Divide!” The great critics of our national drama tell 
us that there is always a “ retarding element” introduced 
into the plot, generally towards the middle of the Third Act, 
the object of which is to arrest and interfere with the general 
current of the play’s action, and to promote a certain suspense 
and impatience in the mind of the reader or the audience, 
which adds to the vividness of interest in the final dénoue- 
ment, Sucha “retarding element” was the function of Thurs- 
day night’s debate, with its interpolation of that little whirl- 
pool of Conservative excitement round the Pontifical throne 
which Mr. Newdegate, unappeased by Mr. Disraeli’s 
theatrical affectation of fear on the same head, thought 
it due to his own great career as a renowned hunter 
of English foxes and Italian Jesuits to interpose, before 
he allowed the House to buckle to the great business of 
discussing how much money the martyred Protestant Church 
of Ireland is to be permitted to carry away with it into a 
wilderness where it professes to expect so much suffering and 
danger. We do not wonder that the House should be impa- 
tient at such deplorable waste of time, nor do we take very 
much comfort from Mr. Gladstone’s remark that the medita- 
tive Conservative soliloquies of Thursday night at least served to 
show the profound differences of opinion which divide them. 
We knew all that before. Still, we suppose all great questions 
have a private closet with a peculiar skeleion of their own in 
it, And the Pope, though, as flaunted by Mr. Newdegate and 
his friends, he does a little too much resemble the tawdry Guy 
Fawkeses of the Fifth of November, is still, perhaps, more 
endurable, being, at all events, a little more showy, than the 
Compound Householder who haunted our last great controversy. 
It is, however, to our minds areal matter of astonishment that 
men as competent as Lord Sandon and Mr. Raikes should 
not be able to see that this spectre of the Protestant 
imagination derives his political power wholly in England, 
and mostly in Ireland, from the excuses which we give 
his adherents for asserting that they are not dealt with on the 
same basis as the adherents of any other creed. It is ridiculous 
to argue that because the Ultramontanes wish to see. this 
measure carried, therefore it must be for the Papal interest. 
As Mr. Gladstone pointed out, it must also follow, if that be 
true, that because the Presbyterians of Scotland, the Calvinists 
of Wales, and the Dissenters of England eagerly wish to see it 
carried, it must be for the interest of the warmest anti-Catholic 
religions. Of course what really follows from the wish alike 
of Dr. Manning and Dr. Binney to see the measure carried is 
this,—that each of them in all probability believes it will be 
favourable to his own creed; and as it can’t be favourable to 
both, it remains to determine by more general considerations 
which of the two is right. And that again, no doubt, depends 
on which of the two creeds is right. The proposed measure, 
certainly takes away a certain morbid stimulus to Irish 
Catholicism, just as the toleration of the Christians after the 
great persecution of Diocletian took away a certain morbid 
stimulus to Christianity. But Christianity doubtless gained 
by the toleration accorded to it, in spite of losing this 
morbid stimulus,—simply because it was true; and so 
Roman Catholicism would gain by the new equality to be con- 
ceded to it, in spite of the loss of the morbid stimulus, if it 
were true, and could bear impartial and calm comparison with 
our own faith, But if not,—not. A false creed will never 
gain by having a fair race and no favour conceded to it. 
Under the stimulus of the feverish habit of mind caused by 
resentment at social and political inferiority, an obsolete creed 
may often seem to have more life and activity than it really 
has ; but if that stimulus be removed, and the energy is seen 
to be real and not feverish, the true inference would be that 
the creed is not obsolete. That is apparently the inference 
which sensible men like Lord Sandon and Mr. Raikes, no less 
than Mr. Newdegate and his grotesque coterie, seem to wish 
us to draw. That Dr. Manning draws it we do not wonder. 
In him it is a sign of earnest faith. That Lord Sandon should 
draw it we do wonder. In him it seems to us a sign of an 
peasy and hesitating faith. 








the Brocken on the night of the first of May,—to the more 
serious proposals by Mr. Disraeli, which that grotesque scene 
slightly delayed. Nothing can be more business-like than 

Mr. Disraeli’s proposed amendments. They ask indeed by: 
feebly and in a very uncertain voice, for some slight commuta- 
tion of the sentence of disestablishment ; they ask more con. 
fidently for a year’s reprieve before the execution of that sen. 
tence; but they ask importunately, or rather, we may say, 
they clamour, for more money, nay, for all, for more than aj] 

the allowances which the Church now enjoys ; and they ask this 
as a retiring pension, when it has ceased to be the Churcy 
of the State. Yet they offer one sacrifice. Mr. Disraeli, 
with admirable self-possession, proposes to rob the Church for 
the benefit of one class only, and that the class the alleged 
unscrupulous generosity of Mr. Gladstone’s measure towards 
whom he made the chief count in his indictment against the 
Government when he moved the rejection of the Bill,—we mean, 
of course, the landowners. Our readers will remember the fer- 
vour.of Mr. Disraeli’s denunciation of the proposal to rob the 
Church in order to enrich the landowner. Appareutly, the leader 
of the Opposition was alarmed by the blank silence with which 
his supporters received that denunciation, for he has now put 
an amendment on the paper the object of which is far to outbid 
the concession to the landowners suggested by the Govern- 
ment, indeed, to procure them a great bonus out of the pro- 
perty of the Church. Mr. Gladstone proposed, in consideration 
of receiving a uniform instead of a variable rent-charge, to be 
calculated at a fair, average rate, a rate yielding about 4} per 
cent. on the assumed capital value, to remit the charge alto- 
gether at the end of 45 years. In other words, he sells the 
rent-charge to the landlords at 224 years’ purchase, charging 
them, if they do not wish to pay down the capital at once, 
only 3 per cent. for interest (which, having a perfectly secure: 
lien for the capital, he can well afford to do), and keeping the 
other 14 per cent. towards paying off the capital. Mr. Disraeli, 
on the other hand, proposes to sell the rent-charge to the land- 
lords at any price shown by the records of the Landed Estates’ 
Court to be the average rate during the last ten years received 
for such rent-charges. This will be far below the price asked by 
the Government, for the very simple reason that buyers, knowing 
the political uncertainty of their rent-charges, have not been will- 
ing usually to give anything like the full value of them, or 
anything like the value which a government giving perfect 
security would get. As Mr. Disraeli does not propose to inter- 
fere with Mr. Gladstone’s concession to the landowners as to 
the mode of payment by instalments and the rate of interest 
to be charged, the only effect of his amendment is to lower 
the price demanded by at least twenty-five per cent., and pro- 
bably more. Such is Mr. Disraeli’s disinterested zeal for the 
Church and the people as against the landowners. He trusted 
in the generosity of his followers to protest against any desire 
to gain by the transaction. Their generosity was not equal 
to the occasion ; so Mr. Disraeli turns round and says, ‘ As you 
will not come with me for the sake of honour and generosity, 
come with me for gain; I will bribe you far more heavily than 
the Government.’ 

Mr. Disraeli’s other proposals are all to the pecuniary 
advantage of the Church. He would pay down to the dis- 
established Church a lump sum of four times the net annual 
revenue, on account of the laity, who will need this help, Mr. 
Disraeli thinks, when they are thrown on their own resources. 
He would estimate all the incumbents’ incomes without 
deducting the salaries they pay to permanent curates, and he 
would compensate the permanent curates separately as well. 
He would estimate the life interests of the oldest and richest 
as well as of the younger and poorer incumbents, at lf 
years’ purchase of their annual revenue,—an average, of 
course, far above the true rate for bishops and other dig- 
nitaries. He would pay down a lump sum of fourteen times 
the annual charges for restoration and repair for those churches 
which are to be kept as national monuments. He would give the 
disestablished Church a// the private property ever given to it 
either in Catholic times or since. He would give it all the 
property conferred by Royal or Parliamentary grant since the 
second year of Elizabeth. And he would simply strike out 
the compensations to Maynooth, and the Presbyterians, #.¢» 
find them, if at all, out of Imperial funds. In a word, 3s 
far as the best calculations go, he would give it, considering 
the sacrifice of property he proposes to make to bribe the 
landlords, more than it now has. Mr. Disraeli’s propositions, 
therefore, for disendowment,—on which he tells us, no doubt 
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aes 
traly enough, that his party will b> quite united in com- 
mittee, though they cannot in the least agree on their 
general policy towards the Trish Catholics,—amount to 
this, ‘Let the Church go with at least all it now 
possesses, excopting, p2rhaps, whatever it may agree to 
ive to secure the co-operation of the Trish landowners ; 
and, after having thus despoiled the nation, give the Church 
free leave to do what it can with its rich and undiminished 
resources and its new irresponsibility, to irritate the nation 
it has despoiled?’ To that proposition Parliament will 
certainly know how to give a fitting and emphatic, and, we 
only hope it may also prove, a terse answer. The increase of 


the majority on Thursday night from 115 to 126 is at least a 
hopeful omen. 





EARL RUSSELL ON LIFE PEERAGES. 


ARL RUSSELL’S Reform Bill for the House of Lords is a 

y very small measure, and unless greatly amended in Com- 
mittee will prove a very useless one. As it stands, it will 
enable the Ministry of the day to seat a few Judges who are not 
rich enough to accept Hereditary Peerages, to reward afew 
officials who have done work in the Colonies or India, and per- 
haps to decorate a man of letters, a sculptor, or a professor, 
bat that is all; and it is hardly worth while for such ends to 
create a new caste and begin a constitutional innovation. 
Before it was introduced, it was supposed that the main object 
of the Bill would be to increase the strength of the House of 
Lords, but the draftsman has carefully provided against any 
such result to the measure. The numbar of Life Peers, in the 
first place, is limited to twenty-eight, just enough to neutralize 
the Bench of Bishops, but not enough to secure the new men 
decided weight in the House, and they are only to be appointed 
at the rate of four a year for the next seven years. A limit 
is necessary, but surely four life peerages a year might be 
granted without reference to the number in the House? They 
could never exceed 120, or one-fourth of the House, even 
then, and probably would never reach 100. Then, 
although, as Lord Salisbury showed, the greatest defect of 
the House is the absence of variety in its members, a same- 
ness of tone which almost precludes debate, it is carefully pro- 
vided that the Life Peers shall be as like the Hereditary Peers 
as it is possible to make them, sha!l represent just the same 
ideas and careers and habitudes of social life. The highest 
prerogative of the Crown, its right to select those it deems 
worthy of honour, is suppressed, in order to limit its choice by 
law to the classes who are already most fully represented. 
The House needs nothing so much as the presence of a few 
men of business, who really understand affairs, and the way 
in which the action of Government affects the prosperity 
of the people; but no banker, or merchant, or financier, or 
manufacturer, or master of labour, or colonist, or shipowner, 
or philanthropist can be admitted under this Bill, unless he has 
sat in the Commons for ten years, and has therefore a tolerably 
safe seat which he will be unwilling to give up. After such 
men, trained administrators, chiefs of departments, men who 
know from experience where the difficulties of action lie, 
where such and such a measure is likely to break down, how 
such and such an administrative reform could be made with- 
out endangering the machine, would be most valuable, but 
they are excluded unless they have served abroad. Sir 
Charles Trevelyan, for example, could only be admitted be- 
cause of his Indian failures, his English successes being ac- 
counted so many disqualifications. The usefulness of such 
men would be all the greater, because they, like the Judges, 
are precluded by law from sitting in the Commons, and the 
benefit of their immense experience is thus entirely lost to debate. 
The clergy, again, who might be invaluable as counterpoises 
to the Bishops, whose inutility in debate is mainly caused by 
the restraint of their offices, are excluded, as are all Catholic 
ishops,—eyerybody, in fact, who could bring distinctive 
lnowledge or exceptional experience or representative foree to 
add to the reality of the Peers’ debates. The new dignities 
are confined by law to six elasses, most of which are already 
amply represented. Scotch and Irish Peers, for example, are 
qualified by right of birth, a proviso which would be grotesque, 
were it not really intended to deprive Lord Derby and the 
Duke of Buccleugh of their existing monopoly in the distribu- 
tion of representative seats. A few more Judges might, no 
doubt, be acquisitions, and one or two of the highest Colonial 
and Indian officials; but they will only slightly increase the 
capacities already existing in the House, and will not widen 


fession will thank Earl Russell for depriving them of the 
pensions which are now the best of their scanty rewards, and 
even if they fail to detect that consequence of the change, 
the gain to the House of Lords will be quite illusory. Soldiers 
and sailors of eminence, if too poor to accept peerages, will also 
be too poor to renounce the active duties of their profession, 
which, in nine cases out of ten, will be inconsistent with their 
attendance in the House, and it is there, not abroad, that the 
Peerage wants the services of recruits. Of passed members of the 
Commons the House has already too many, and the only really 
new elements introduced are the persons defined as “ eminent 
in art, science, or literature,” classes whom it might be well 
to honour,—though we believe they would lose rather than 
gain by seeking such honours,—but who would rarely, in their 
distinctive character, add much to the strength of the House. 
Of the three examples usually quoted, Lord Macaulay was 
essentially a politician who used literature to propagate cer- 
tain political ideas, Lord Lytton rose to the Cabinet before 
he became a Peer, and Lord Houghton belonged essentially by 
fortune, position, and connections to the hereditary aristo- 
eracy. No doubt the House would be the stronger for the 
admission of such men as the late Mr. Hallam, or Mr. J. 8. 
Mill, or Mr. Kinglake, but it is not necessary for their sake 
to limit the prerogative. 

This appears to us the point of the whole matter. An 
addition of twenty-eight Life Peers will not change the con- 
stitution of the Lords as it needs to be changed, if it is ever 
again to be an effective body; but still even twenty-eight 
strong men would increase its apparent energy, and that is 
so much gained. But the way to obtain such men is to 
leave the Minister of the day unfettered in his choice, not to 
tie his hands by restrictions which limit his selection to the 
older men in certain departments of the public service, to 
worn-out members of the House of Commons, and to the 
best known members of the literary class, for that is the real 
meaning of the adjective “eminent.” There may be persons ix 
all those classes who would be welcome additions to the 
strength of the Upper House, but a Minister is not the more 
likely to choose them because he is debarred from selecting 
from other classes besides. It may be said that if left 
unfettered he would job, but we fail entirely to perceive how 
jobbery can be his interest. Men of mere wealth will not 
seck the Life Peerages while hereditary peerages can be obtained 
with so much less pressure—for wealih being granted, th 
public does not rigidly scrutinize the qualifications of new 
Peers,—and no other interest can be so pressing with the 
parties as that of securing able debaters on their own side. 
Even the Tories will feel this, for with all their secure majority, 
they do not like to be hopelessly distanced in debate, and fo: 
the Liberals the ability of their supporters in the Lords 
is matter of life and death. They have no hope of a 
majority, and unless they can win by argument, or at 
least give their opponents fair excuses for non-resistance, 
they are powerless in the Upper House, and even now 
they are casting about on all sides for recruits. So far from 
limiting the choice of Ministers, we believe it would be 
well for the country if they could exercise it without the 
social restrictions which in any case will weigh so heavily, 
and could make of these life-seats a substitute for the old 
nominee boroughs, stepping-stones by which men of promise, 
unable to enter the House of Commons, could obtain their 
places in public life. There would be animation enough in 
debates then, we may depend on it ; and it is animation, life, 
variety, eagerness, pugnacity which the Ifouse of Lords needs 
to reinvigorate it,—an infusion of new blood, not an addition 
to its usefulness as a distinguished retreat for the successful. 
Lord Salisbury sees this, and says it; but he will not obtain 
what he wants by making the House, as he advises, still 
nore representative of the rich. He is longing, as he admits, 
for a fight; but he will not get it out of the millionaires, 
who are at heart just Peers in all things but their courage, 
their independence, and their tone of men of the world. 
Whether he can get it at all, whether the day for the reform 
of the Lords has not gone by, may be doubted; but clearly 
its only chance of increased influence is the display of in- 
creased energy, and the way to secure that is to rely on the 
self-interest which will move the Premier of the day to 
strengthen his intellectual position in the House of Lords. 
Even without the restrictions, the reform will be a small one ; 


but with them it would simply add a new and not very attrac- 


tive order to the Peerage. 
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their range, As to soldiers and sailors, we doubt if either pro- 
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NAPOLEON’S CURE FOR SCEPTICISM. 


N odder prescription for failing faith has not yet been 
4 written in Europe than Louis Napoleon’s contained in 
the letter to M. Rouher, which appeared in the Journal 
Offictel of Tuesday last. The Emperor remarks to his faithful 
Minister that the centenary of the birth of Napoleon I. will 
take place on the 15th August next, that while in the last 
hundred years “ many ruins have been made, the great figure 
of Napoleon has remained erect. It still guides and protects 
us. It has made me that which I am. To celebrate the 
centenary of the birth of the man who called France the 
Great Nation, because he developed in her those masculine 
virtues upon which empires are founded, is to me a sacred 
duty, in which the whole country will willingly assist.” Te 
proposes to mark the day by adding from the 15th August 
next a pension of £10 a year to the pensions of “all soldiers 
of the Republic and the First Empire.” And then follows the 
remarkable passage in which the Emperor of the French 
endeavours to reconcile the Corps Legislatif to the pro- 
posal. ‘It will reflect with me,” he says, “that at 
an epoch when complaints of the progress of scepticism 
are rife, it is good to recompense patriotic devotion and to 
remind the new generations of it. Zo recall grand historical 
memories is to strengthen fuith in the future; to do homage to 
the memory of great men is to recognize the most brilliant mani- 
festations of the Divine Will.” Surely no stronger illustration 
of the widely different genius of different nations can be con- 
ceived than this serious attempt of the Emperor’s to recommend 
a money vote to his parliament by suggesting that a gratifica- 
tion to the old soldiers of the showy First Empire will tend to 
deepen young Frenchmen’s faith in God? Conceive the 
English Prime Minister gravely recommending a special 
vote for the veterans of the Nile, of Trafalgar, and 
the Peninsular War and Waterloo thus in a_ speech 
from the Crown! — “Gentlemen of the House of Com- 
mons, the [Estimates have been framed with a due regard 
to economy. You will observe in them a proposal, which I 
recommend heartily to your earnest consideration, to appro- 
priate a moderate sum of money to an increase in the pensions 
of the veteran sailors of the Nile and Trafalgar, and the veteran 
soldiers of the Peninsular and Waterloo campaigns. You will 
probably be of opinion that in a day when complaints of the 
progress of scepticism are rife, it is good to recompense patriotic 
devotion and to remind the new generations of it. To recall 
grand historical memories,—like those of our great naval and 
military feats in the first years of this century, is to strengthen 
faith in the future ;—to do homage to theememory of great 
men, like Nelson and Wellington, is to recognize the most 
brilliant manifestations of the Divine Will.” It is scarcely 
too much to say that such a speech put into the mouth of the 
Queen by an English Minister, would be almost equivalent to 
his classification among political lunatics from that day forth, 
and yet very little remark is made, even by Englishmen, on its 
eccentricity in the mouth of the Emperor; and probably to 
Frenchmen there will not seem anything very extraordinary 
in the Emperor's language. No doubt it is quite sincere. So 
far as Louis Napoleon believes in the Divine Government of 
the world at all, he believes that a meteoric and external glory 
like Napoleon Buonaparte’s is its best visible symbol on earth ; 
and, doubtless, he considers a proposal to treat his Uncle's com- 
panions in arms somewhat as the early Christians might have 
treated the surviving brothers and sisters of the Apostles, 
—as clouds still faintly flushed with the light of the de- 
parted sun,—to be an act of genuine piety in the highest sense 
in which he understands that word. How could the world 
disbelieve in Christianity while there were still people living 
who could say, ‘ Peter, who was on Mount Tabor at the trans- 
figuration, was my brother, and I have often talked with him 
of his vision? or, ‘I saw the crucifixion of the first martyr 
Stephen, and I saw with my own eyes Saul, afterwards the 
great convert, holding the clothes of those who stoned him ? 
Would it not clearly be an act of piety to distinguish these 
lingering survivors of the great Christian drama with marks of 
that universal interest and sympathy which should point the 
attention of the world at large to the still existing monuments of 
the new faith? Just so, Napoleon III. thinks of that “‘ great 
figure of Napoleon which still guides and protects me.” So 
long as soldiers remain who were witnesses of his glory and 
participators in his victories, there will be faith in Napoleon, 
and so long as there is faith in Napoleon, there will be faith 
in that ultimate fountain of intellectual lightning-flashes and 
unconquerable energy, of which Napoleon was only a temporary 


manifestation,—which is pretty nearly, we suppose, what the 
Emperor means by “the most brilliant manifestations of the 
Divine Will.” The way in which he thinks his proposed 
pensions will tend to the glory of God is clear enough. The 
proposed pensions to the veterans of Napoleon’s campaigns will 
vivify the memory of those splendid achievements. While 
Frenchmen vividly recall those achievements, their eyes will 
at least be dazzled by the corona of a superhuman glory. From 
superhuman glory of this nature the imagination leaps at once 
to the supernatural glory of a Lord of Hosts. Hence adding 
to the pensions of Napoleon’s veterans will revive the Worship 
of the Lord God of Sabaoth. 

Such is the Emperor's “ logic of facts,” by which he hopes 
to make the rather vulgar fact of giving a few pounds a year 
extra to all the poor and worn-out witnesses of great battle. 
fields and mighty pageants, the efficient cause of a consequent 
fact—which he calls diminution of scepticism or belief in the 
Divine Will. He wants to recall to the imagination of France 
deeds which once made France red-hot with a sort of rapture, 
—a rapture which, if it was not very religious, was at least 
decidedly superstitious, decidedly linked with a high belief in 
Destiny, or, as in his calmer official language the Emperor 
may prefer to call it, trust in Providence. The ‘guardian 
angel’ language to which even in so formal a State document 
as this, Louis Napoleon has recourse in reference to his 
uncle, shows how glad he is to foster that legendary spirit 
which is already springing up round the founder of his 
dynasty,—coming out, for instance, in a recent biography of 
the Great Napoleon by a M. Vatjin, in the form of such fables 
as this,—that the infant Napoleon, on his birth, was received 
on to a piece of tapestry embroidered with those Homeric 
contests of gods and heroes recorded in the Jiiad; and that 
Frederick the Great,—fact quite unknown to Mr. Carlyle,— 
dreamed a remarkable dream on the night of Napoleon’s birth, 
15th August, 1769 (by him confided to “one of his aides- 
de-camp’’), wherein he saw a new star of remarkable brilliance 
fighting against the star of Piussia,—the star of his own 
house,—and for a time swallowing it up in its splendour, till 
at last the Prussian star emerged and shone on after the other 
had vanished from the sky. 

That, by favouring this sort of national fanaticism, the 
Emperor of the French may do something to substitute a vulgar 
superstition for a vulgar scepticism,—and also to give, by the 
way, a keener edge to the incredulity of the educated, which 
is ever most contemptuous where the credulity amidst which 
it lives is most dense and hopeless,—we are far from 
doubting. But as a patent cure for scepticism in any 
deeper sense, it strikes us that the Emperor's prescription is 
not very good,—unless, indeed, God be the God of vain-glory 
rather than glory. We do not mean to deny that Frenchmen 
who fought for the Empire may have gone through sacrifices as 
genuine and severe for a country they loved better than them- 
selves, as did the Englishmen who fought under Nelson or 
Wellington. Nor do we mean to deny that it is well for both 
nations to cherish reverence for deeds of self-forgetful mag- 
nanimity and gallantry such as abound in all great wars. But 
certainly to set forth Napoleon as one of “the most brilliant 
manifestations of the Divine Will’’ does strike one as the most 
curious act of European idolatry which a ruler “ who under- 
stands his age” has ever attempted in our time. That 
Napoleon was an énstrument of the Divine Will in the same 
sense in which Sennacherib was an instrument of the Divine 
Will, we may all believe,—but a manifestation of it! anda 
brilliant manifestation,—a brilliant manifestation of right- 
| eousness and mercy and love and self-sacrifice! Surely the 
| quaintest superstition proclaimed in these days is that of the 
| patient-minded, stony-hearted ruler, who boasts of the great 
| devastator and plunderer of Europe as his guardian angel, and 
| hopes to restore faith in God by reviving the prestige of those 
| useless hecatombs of human sacrifice. 











| THE HOUSE OF COMMONS ON WIVES’ PROPERTY. 


| W* have been told by men who-have made a study of the 
| subject that the tone of the House of Commons has 
| been more changed by the last election than the public is yet 
aware, that no House has sat for years past which was at 
once so determined and so Radical. About the accuracy of 
the first epithet we do not yet feel certain; for although the 

House is undoubtedly business-like and less given to abandon 

its leaders than it has lately been, it is still far too ready to 

refer questions to Committees and to evade troublesome oF 
| dangerous decisions ; but as to the second we feel more confi- 
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dence. If a Radical is a man disposed to try every institu- 
tion by its results, without reference to any consideration ex- 
cept those results, then this House is clearly Radical. Take, 
for example, the debate of Wednesday upon the second read- 
ing of the Bill for securing the property of married women, 
and mark the change which has passed over the spirit 
of the Legislature. The debate was as hot as ever, but 
the old arguments were all laid aside. Nobody asserted the 
Divine right of a husband to confiscate his wife’s property, or 
described the family as an institution beyond discussion, or 
redicted that the new law would weaken the authority of 
Scripture, and therefore of the Church, and therefore of the 
Constitution. There were no menaces of divine wrath, no 
talk about sacrilege, no insinuations that the defenders of the 
Bill were hostile to Christian marriage. There were plenty of 
speakers to resist the Bill, but they spoke against it as 
politicians discussing an injurious or imperfect measure, not as 
priests denouncing vengeance upon all who might approach 
the ark. Even Mr. Beresford Hope, who approached most 
nearly to the ancient style, admitted that the “lordship ” 
of the husband could not rightfully belong to the man who 
took his wife’s earnings, and in agreeing to vote for any 
measure which would prevent that injustice he gave up the 
very basis of all his argument, the divine authority of the 
husband’s claim to confiscate his wife’s cash. All the remain- 
ing speakers based their opposition upon one of three points,— 
that the Bill did not go far enough in relieving the husband 
of certain liabilities ; that the real grievance would be more 
easily met by an extension of the magistrate’s power of decree- 
ing separation ; or that the effect of the law in most homes 
would be to produce more misery than it relieved. 

With the first objection we entirely agree, but then it is 
easily remediable. Both Mr. Shaw Lefevre and Mr. Russell 
Gurney have, we think, quailed a little too much before a 
dying opinion, and have shrunk from imposing on women 
the liabilities which their new privileges must necessarily 
involve. There is no reason whatever, either in morals or 
social expediencies, why if a woman retains her own property 
as fully as if she were single, she should not also retain her 
own liabilities as fully as if she were single ; why her husband 
should go to prison for her debts, or why she should not be 
responsible as well as he for the maintenance of the children. 
She is to have the position of a single woman in all 
pleasant things, and she must accept that position in 
all unpleasant things also. It is unfair to argue, as Mr. 
Lopes did, that the husband would always pay his wife's 
debts, even if he were not liable for them, for precisely the 
same oppression, if it be an oppression, is now exercised upon 
the propertied wife. How often does a woman, protected by 
her settlement, pay the debts of a spendthrift husband under 
the very coercion which Mr. Lopes thinks so horrible? Lady 
Clavering’s case is at least as common as the reverse. Nor is 
it more to the purpose to quote the argument often heard in 
society, though it was not put forward in this debate, that 
women are naturally more extravagant than men, for 
even were it true, it would not lie in men’s mouths to 
utter it, the extravagance of women being mainly due 
to that incapacity of ownership which Mr. Russell Gurney is 
endeavouring to remove. Like slaves, they waste because 
their savings are their masters. Nor is there any real force 
in the difficulty of which Mr. Beresford Hope made so much, 
the difficulty tradesmen might feel as to whom to trust. We 
wish they would feel it, and coerce us all into ready-money 
payments; but they won't, for, as Mr. Lefevre explained, the 
husband is now only responsible for the wife's debts so far 
as she is his agent, and she would be his agent still. Asa 
matter of fact, when brother and sister keep house together no 
such difficulty occurs, nor will it when man and wife are 
placed, as they ought to be, precisely in that position, the 
only position which, in a country like this, is just for both. 

far we are with the complainants, believing that a short 
Act declaring every married woman, as far as regards her 
property rights and liabilities, a /eme sole, like a Queen 
Consort,—the only married woman now occupying that posi- 
tion,—will be essential to complete the reform. 

The second proposal, to extend the magistrates’ power of 
decreeing protection, has met, we perceive, with an unex- 
pected amount of favour, receiving the support of journals 
from which we should have expected better things. It has a 
“practical” look about it, we suppose, which recommends it 

some minds ; but to us it seems radically bad, unjust, inex- 
pedient, and unworkable. It is unjust, because the magistrate’s 
order leaves the husband saddled with the whole maintenance 





of his children, yet debars him from the aid of his wife's earnings; 
inexpedient, because it deprives women who agree with their 
husbands alike of the pleasure and education of ownership, 
giving both only to those who disagree with them; and un- 
workable, because it does not affect the most respectable of 
the sufferers, women who will bear anything rather than 
reveal the circumstances of the home, and the most innocent 
of the sufferers, women who do not discover that they have 
been robbed until their husbands’ death. How often does the 
husband spend his wife’s money without telling her, without 
allowing her even the pleasure of giving it him, and then 
leaves her destitute at his death ? and what remedy can the 
magistrate grant for this? The Zimes seems to think that the 
only form of pecuniary oppression suffered by married 
women is direct and open robbery, such as the advocates 
of the Bill described; but the silent consumption of 
their earnings is far more common, a consumption which, 
were the wife a sister, would never begin, would seem 
shameful even to themselves. Above all this, compromise 
leaves the great plea untouched, that if there be such a thing 
as right of property at all, the woman has it as well as the 
man ; that she is a person, not a chattel; and that to enable 
her husband to confiscate her property without her consent is 
to legalize robbery. We maintain, with the advocates of the 
Bill, and with every woman in England, that the property is 
morally hers, and not his till she gives it him; that the 
law, as it stands, is as radically immoral as a law giving every 
woman's property to her elder brother would be at once 
The only defence for it is the old one,— 
that ‘‘ marriage is the highest consideration ;’ but if that 
defence is sound for one side, it is sound for the other. What 
would the House say to a proposal to vest the husband's pro- 
perty exclusively in the wife ? 

But the new law will produce domestic unhappiness? If it 
will, we are of those who think that everything except clear 
justice should give way to the happiness of the household ; but 
will it? Nothing in the reform stops any woman from 
doing what she does now, giving her husband full power 
of management by deed, or even vesting the capital in 
him, and we oppose all proposals which would restrict that 
liberty on either side. Nothing is changed except that 
the wife must voluntarily agree to do what is now done 
in her own despite ; that if she can trust her husband, some of 
the grace and pleasure of manifesting that trustfulness is 
allowed to her, as it now is to him. Stay, one other thing is 
changed. The vast mass of trust-deeds now needed, those 
complicated arrangements for settlement, that everlasting series 
of devices to defeat the law which nowenrich the lawyers will be 
needless, and will be gradually disused,—a sufficient explana- 
tion of the “ distaste’ with which Mr. Lopes says the Bill is re- 
garded by the majority of the legal profession. For the rest, 
those who argue about possible bitternesses reason as men whose 
wives, in nine cases out of ten, have money secured to them 
by settlement, and forget utterly the misery endured in so 
many households where the wife, debarred by law from one 
of the greatest pleasures of life, the control of her own money, 
is compelled to see the property which she brought slowly 
melted away, to endure for years that which is of all terrors 
the greatest to educated women, the fear of utter poverty 
when the husband dies. That is avoided by settlement ? 
Quite true; and in that fact is the condemnation of a law 
which, by the consent of its own advocates, is only tolerable 
because, as Mr. Jessel showed, the accidental practice of a 
single Court enables the rich, and them only, to evade it. 


pereeived to be. 





THE NEW EXPEDITION TO CENTRAL AFRICA. 


HE day of adventure, then, adventure in the old heroic 
sense, adventure fit for potential rulers of men, is not 
entirely past. We were mourning recently over Rajah Brooke 
as the last of a mighty race, of the Adventurers who were also 
founders, of the men whose very impatience of civilization 
enabled them to carry forward its work, who could rule as well 
as lead, build as well as explore, discover a hidden path, or 
compel a savage race to contribute its share to the work and 
the prosperity of the world. We thought that groove for 
human energy had been stopped up, that the white-faced 
envoy in the black coat and tall hat had become too com- 
pletely the master of the world, that the explorer of the future 
must content himself with knowledge, and it is with keen 
delight that we admit that we were wrong. No Adventurer 
of the ancient type, no dreamer of the new, no poet, no child 
fired by tales of impossible heroisms, could imagine an adven- 
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ture more romantic, greater, more rich in those wild possi- 
bilities which made old travel so full of thrilling excitement, 
than that which Sir Samuel Baker has beep authorized to 
undertake. The Pasha of Egypt has been fired by his descrip- 
tions of the Lake country, and the despised traveller of yesterday 
is to return to the regions which he traversed a half-exhausted 
wanderer almost as a sovereign, with troops, and steamers, and 
rifles, and to reduce the whole valley of the Upper Nile, with 
its endless forests and teeming soil, its broad lakes and races 
almost as unknown as if they belonged to another planet, to 
the dominion of civilized man. He goes, unfettered by laws, 
to regions beyond the range of the enervating “opinion” of 
the West, in the old character of conquering adventurer, 
bound only by his own conscience, to create among anarchical 
tribes a government of some sort, to bring vast lands hitherto 
as unused as deserts within the range of possible benefit to 
mankind. He goes armed with absolute power over his 
people,—the first condition of success, even if the adventurer 
be a Cortez,—and armed also with the irresistible strength 
which civilization, amid all its failures, has at last secured. 
Distance is no protection against an adventurer who ascends 
the White Nile in a “steel steamer 150 feet long, and of 200- 
horse power,” which can be put together almost as easily as a 
canoe; malaria is powerless against scientific medicine, and 
all the tribes of North Africa in combination could do nothing 
against a minute fore> of Arabs, armed with the Chassepot 
and the rocket, and led by an Englishman who means con- 
quest and not destruction,—who knows that the smallest tax 
will yield more than the wildest licence to plunder, and under 
whose standard subjugation is but a step towards security. In 
such an invasion there is nothing to resist, even if resistance 
weie possible. Sir 8. Baker's capacity for rule comes 
out in every page of his narratives, and in Africa, as 
in Asia, rule,—stern, steady sovereignty exercised by 
the wise over the foolish,—secures to the foolish such com- 
pensations that resistance dies away. It is behind him, not 
before him, that obstacles to Sir S. Baker will arise. If he can 
keep back or outstrip the horde of villainous traders who will 
hang upon his march; if he can defy the intriguers of Cairo 
and Alexandria, who will declare that he is plotting against 
the Pashalic, or Islam, or polygamy, that he will annex the 
Nyanza basin to the Cape Colony, or steal the golden Equator ; 
if he can restrain the jealousy with which the Pasha will hear 
of his success, and the glee with which the Frenchmen in 
Egypt would welcome his failure ; if he can make a Turkish 
commissariat honest, and Egyptian authorities punctual ; if he 
can prove to the slavers of Khartoum that the choice for them 
is between the abandonment of their trade or immediate exe- 
cution ; if, inshort, he can put down the scoundrels behind him 
as well as the savages in front of him, he may in three years 
make the Victoria Nyanza as accessible as Lake Superior, and 
spread from Gondokoro to the Equator a government as effec- 
tive as that of Bengal. He has no difficulty to surmount 
which in India we have not a hundred times surmounted. He 
may, it is said, die in his work, and then who is to succeed 
him? Men never do die while doing such work, but if he does, 
there are hundreds who will be only too eager to carry it on. 
We have but to pass the word in India or the Levant, 
and adventurers by the score, men eating their hearts out 
for want of such careers, will be at the Pasha’s disposal. The 
reservoir of English enterprise is never empty, and the water 
flows the moment the tap is turned. When the Abyssinian 
war began, Lord Stanley was perfectly beset with offers from 
adventurers eager for work such as only dare-devils of their 
kind would ever have dreamed of attempting. Already we 
do not doubt Sir 8S. Baker is overwhelmed with would-be 
lieutenants, among whom are men as competent to found 
African sovereignties as himself. There will be no lack of 
agents, more especially if he should be able to devise any 
means of raising money within the countries to be added to 
the Pasha’s rule. It is said there is nothing to export which 
will bear the expense of carriage except ivory; but that is 
the statement always made about a new country within the 
tropics, and always falsified by the facts. The ivory will do 
for a time, and meanwhile the capacities of the country for 
cultivation will be explored, with the result probably of prov- 
ing that it will grow everything that best bears carriage, from 
indigo to cotton, and that its people only need direction and 
security to become steady tillers of the soil. 

One single regret we have connected with the expedition, 
and that is, that it has not been organized by a British 
Viceroy of Egypt. The Pasha asserts, indeed, that he 


wishes to suppress the slave trade on the Upper Nile, 


emanniacibaieen 
| and there is no reason to question his perfect honesty 


‘in that matter. Kings are never cordial friends to 
slavery, for subjects bring them the profit which slaves 
bring only to their owners; but the Pasha is an Asiatic 
sovereign, capricious, impatient, wasteful, and tending always 
to substitute his will for a steady policy. This year he is all 
| for conquest ; the next, Sir S. Baker, and the expedition, and 
the Lakes may all alike be forgotten or neglected, and the 
| work, to be thoroughly performed, will take time. No country 
has such a career before it as Egypt, if only it were in hands 
capable of steadily pursuing a great end. Africa lies before 
| it, asking for her own sake to be conquered, and the means 
| for her sure and steady conquest are almost illimitable. Of 
‘all mankind, the Arab, if directed by European knowledge and 
restrained by European self-control, is the man best fitted to 
‘conquer and to colonize in such a region, which indeed, if 
(ethnology is trustworthy, he has once already victoriously 
traversed on his way to the more temperate regions of the 
south. The Kafir is but a half-caste Arab. Born soldier, 
|yet not ashamed to dig, with a brain as large as the 
| European’s, and a frame which survives the life of the 
desert, or that of the villager in the Delta,—perhaps the 
most painful life now lived by man,—the Arab, regularly 
; paid and disciplined, would soon introduce civilization into 
_the Lake region, not, it may be, of a very perfect or 
|ecomplicated kind, but as endurable as that of Bengal, 
where, if the human race seems stereotyped, there is at least 
/no violence, or slavery, or hunger. It is through a Sepoy 
army of Arabs led by Englishmen, if at all, that Central 
Africa, with its rich tropical fertility, must be restored to the 
' world, which, since the days of Joseph, has been content to 
forget it; but such a project requires more time, more patient 
| persistence, more abstinence from tyranny than we fear any 
sovereign not European will ever be found to display. The 
' chain of positions which Sir 8. Baker is to establish may be 
quickly founded, and if he, or any other Englishman, governs 
‘them, will speedily grow into towns ; but the ultimate end can 
‘only be secured by processes which to succeed thoroughly 
| require a government that takes no account of time, which 
a century hence will be pressing forward the policy of to-day, 
a government like that which in a century has spread silently 
as water over the whole continent of India. No Asiatic 
| government will ever be like that, and in spite of loans and 
| palaces, and councils, and fireworks, and entertainments to 
English Princes, the Government of Egypt is an Asiatic des- 
potism of a bad, because vacillating, type. Nevertheless, the 
hunger for territory is strong in Cairo, and Sir. 8. Baker, with 
his army of explorers, his Arabs with breech-loading rifles 
and Nubians carried in a steel steamer, his elephant-hunters 
and telegraph clerks, may be supported long enough to bring 
| the valley of the White Nile into a connection with Europe 
| which no folly at Cairo can ever again totally interrupt, to 
spread round the Lakes if not civilized order, at least the idea 
that order is possible and is pleasant. That is much for one 
man to accomplish fifteen hundred miles below the Southern 
shore of the Mediterranea 








STEALING COMMONS. 


VHE Government have narrowly escaped committing a very 
serious blunder in the past week. At the beginning of 

the session the Inclosure Commissioners presented their usual 
annual Report to the Home Office. Since 1845, when the 
General Inclosure Act was passed, this has been a matter of 
‘course. The nation then resolved that it was desirable to 
' utilize more speedily and effectually that portion of the soil of 
England which was lying unenclosed, and subject to all manner 
(of rights of common, turbary, stints, and the like; and the 
result was the Act in question. In the twenty-four years since 
the passing of the Act the Commissioners appointed under it 
have not been idle. Besides doing a large stroke of work 
in other ways, they have completed no less than 1,169 
inclosures of Commons, dealing with 530,605 acres of land, 
which have thus been converted from quasi public into pri- 
vate property. As the poor of the parishes in which commons 
are situate have almost always common rights of one kind or 
another, the Legislature in 1845 made certain provisions to 
meet their case. By the 30th section of the Enclosure Act 
the Commissioners are empowered to set out lots varying from 
four to ten acres, according to population, for recreation; 
and by the 31st section, allotments for the labouring poor. 
The discretion of the Commissioners as to these latter allot- 
ments is not fettered in any way. They can set out 80 
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much of the common lands “as they shall think necessary ” 
for this purpose. But in both cases, in the event of their 
not appropriating allotments for recreation, or for the poor, 
they are to state their reasons for not doing so in their 
annual reports. Accordingly, year after year the Commis- 
sioners have reported, and short Bills have been passed, gener- 
ally as a matter of course, confirming their reports. In 
their present, or 24th Report, they propose the inclosure of 
14 commons, comprising 6,16 acres, and the usual Act was 
introduced by Mr. Huguessen reciting the Report, and enacting 
“that the several proposed inclosures mentioned in the 
schedule to this Act be proceeded with.” Fortunately, 
attention was first called to the subject by the fact that 
Wisley Common, only 19 miles from London, and a favourite 
resort of holiday-making cockneys, was found in the schedule. 
A protest was accordingly made, on the plea of neighbourhood 
tothe metropolis, and this common was struck out. The 
Bill was then read a second time, passed through Committee, 
and came up for the third reading on Friday in last week. 
Meantime Mr. Fawcett had studied the Report, and discovered 
that out of the whole 6,16 acres comprised in the Bill, 1 acre 
only had been allotted for recreation-grounds, and 4 acres for 
allotments for the poor. 

The moment these facts were stated to the House every 
good Liberal felt that it was impossible to allow the Bill to 
pass, however unusual it might be to oppose at this stage. 
The Government is happily both sensitive and sensible ; Mr. 
Gladstone promptly consented to the adjournment of the 
debate, and on Tuesday agreed to postpone the Bill, and 
appoint a Committee to consider the subject. The danger, 
therefore, is over for the moment, and the first House of 
Commons representing the whole nation has been saved the 
disgrace of passing in its first year the worst Bill connected 
with land which has been before Parliament for a generation. 
We have no wish to blame Mr. Huguessen, who is responsible 
in the first instance, or his colleagues, for what has happened. 
He was only following precedent in relying implicitly on the 
Inclosure Commissioners. But we do trust that in future we 
may rely upon greater vigilance from a Government of which 
Mr. Bright, and Mr. Forster, and the first chairman of the 
Commons’ Protection Society, Mr. Lefevre, are members, when 
any measure relating to that small remnant of the soil of 
England which has not yet passed irretrievably into private 
hands is again before the House. 

One conclusion, however, may be drawn at once from what 
has happened, which is that it is high time to give the 
Inclosure Commissioners fresh instructions. As above stated, 
those gentlemen are bound to “assign reasons ”’ in every case 
in which they make no allotment for the poor. This year’s 
Report is a notable example of what these “reasons” have 
come to be. Nothing whatever is alleged, except in one 
instance, beyond the fact that the common is “ two or three 
miles from the village,” that the “neighbouring cottages are 
provided with gardens,” sometimes are “amply provided with 
garden ground,” the size of such gardens being in no case 
stated. We wonder whether it ever occurred to the Commis- 
sioners that the other parties interested, the lords of manors 
and copyholders, are also provided with gardens, and for the 
most part amply provided, and that it does not seem so 
obvious to some persons why an allotment in addition to 
his garden should not be as desirable for a labouring 
man as for a squire. Passing this point, however, we 
come to the one ease in which a further reason is alleged. 
Shrewsborough Castle Common contains 177 acres, and the Com- 
missioners point out that it is in ‘a high and exposed situation, 
and unsuitable for an allotment for the labouring poor.” 
This, perhaps, may be taken as evidence of their anxiety to 
protect the labouring poor from wet feet and lumbago; but, 
as we find in the next line that “a large portion of this com- 
mon is suited to cultivation,” and as we apprehend that it is 
the labouring poor who will have to cultivate it, for others, if 
not for themselves, however exposed the situation may be, we 
own the reason does not seem to us to bite. 

In short, this proposed allotment to the labouring poor of 
five acres out of 6.900 is a reductio ad absurdui, and has 





brought us face to face with this land question at a fortunate | 


Moment. It may be perfectly true that in 1815, as recited 
in the preamble to the Inclosure Act, it was “ expedient to 
facilitate the inclosure of commons ;’ but it is not true now, 
except under conditions and for purposes not hitherto contem- 
plated. No question moves, or ought to move, our people so 
deeply as this land question, as any reader may test by 
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There are indications on all sides that “ home colonies,” and 
farms worked by association, will be tried before long. Besides 
Mr. Gurdon’s experiment, we are aware of at least two cases 
in which country clergymen are already working farms, in 
association with and for the benelit of the poor of their 
parishes. The difficulty of obtaining land for such a purpose 
is notorious, and every year will probably add to that difli- 
culty. It is high time therefore that we held our hand in this 
matter of Inclosures. The Commissioners have plenty of other 
valuable work to doin carrying out “ exchanges,’ “ partitions,” 
“divisions of intermixed lands,” and ~ defining lost bound- 
aries.” Let them keep to these till Parliament has had time 
to reconsider the whole question carefully, But how about 
rights of property? Well, Mr. Huguessen started this point in 
his speech on Friday week, and at the awful words his own 
face and those of other honourable and right honourable 
gentlemen at once lengthened a full inch. One would think 
that “rights of property ” came straight down from Heaven 
ready made, like the silver image of Diana of the 
Ephesians, and had been distributed some generations back 
amongst our “first families.” As regards this question of 
inclosure, let us understand clearly, there are no rights of 
exclusive property whatever in commons except what can be 
got under the Act of 1845. If lords of manors or copy- 
holders doubt the fact, they can try the point by endeavour- 
ing to inclose without help from the Act. What Parliament 
did twenty-five years ago it may surely reconsider now, and 
we must insist strenuously that it is the duty of our Reformed 
House to see to it very carefully, that such commons as are 
left shall not be touched except upon terms which will ati 
least preserve a liberal portion for the inheritance of the 
labouring poor. 

It has been urged as a reason for letting the present Bill 
pass that the parties interested in the several inclosures have 
incurred all the costs of the inquiry, and that it would be 
unfair to deprive them of the results of their expenditure and 
trouble. We cannot admit the plea, except thus far,—that if 
they get no inclosure, they have a fair claim to be repaid their 
costs, This, we think, the Treasury should do without demur, 
wherever the result of the promised Committee shall be to 
stop the particular inclosure. And if the Premier, in the 
midst of his other and pressing work, can spare time to seo 
that this inclosure question is not burked or mistouched, he 
will be adding another claim to the gratitude of the still very 
imperfectly represented masses of his countrymen, 


A PAPAL AGGRESSION IN GERMANY. 


N an obscure diocese of South Germany,—so obscure that 
its name will be stranger to English ears than that of a 
Central African state——Rome has recently been manifesting 
her temper in a style which for arbitrariness and uncandid 
procedure is on a level with the most gross violations of 
right and decency ever perpetrated by the most truculent of 
Popes, and which, at this time, when an (Ecumenical Council 
is on the point of assembling under instigation of the very 
influences at work in this case, is specially deserving of notice 
as indication of the spirit dominant in the Vatican. The 
diocese we mean is that of Rottenburg, in the Kingdom of 
Wurtemberg.—a State which, like its neighbour, Baden, has 
had its denominational difficulties with the Court of Rome, 
resulting at divers times in the last twenty years in 
angry collisions and sharp controversies. These embroil- 
ments were, however, happily allayed by the temperate 
action of the Government, and of late Wurtemberg 
has in the main been undisturbed by religious altercations 
invading the arena of its political life. Confessedly, this happy 
issue was greatly due to the conciliatory spirit in which the 
Bishop of Rottenburg administered his jurisdiction. This 
prelate has presided over his diocese ever since 1847, and has 
borne himself in a manner to secure general respect and estab- 
lish his reputation with all impartial persons for high 
character and enlightened conscience. No imputation can be 
fastened on him of slackness or indifference. He has shown 
himself a zealous and upright Bishop, though not a bigoted 
Ultramontane and fanatical agent of the Jesuits. Now in his 
diocese there are two specifically denominational institutions, 
a seminary in the cathedral town of Rottenburg and a 
collegiate house in the University of Tiibingen, which 
come under the Bishop's supervision. The former of these 
had for its director Dr. Mast, a Roman Catholic ecclesi- 
astic, who belongs to the Ultramontane school, and has 


touching on it at the first great public meeting he is at.| throughout shown himself much at variance with his 
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immediate ecclesiastical superior. With the pertinacity of a 
confirmed enemy, Dr. Mast laid himself out to effect cunningly 
the overthrow of the Bishop. 
through the Papal Nuncio in Munich, who is in a sense the 
Pope’s Legate for Germany, and as such is by the Court of 
Rome deputed as its agent to inspect the Church in that 
region. It is very well known to whoever has taken the 
slightest interest in what has been going on in Roman Catholic 
Germany, that the Nuncio in Munich has been the unfailing 
and active agent in proscribing every movement partaking of 
intellectual freedom. What was done to Dr. Dillinger, to the 
Munich Congress, and afterwards to a proposed private con- 
ference of a few scholars who edited in common a periodical, 
were so many manifestations of the narrow-minded and 
thoroughly Jesuit spirit animating this direct emanation from 
Rome, the Papal Nunziatura in Munich. In an organ thus 
disposed, Dr. Mast of course found a congenial ally for 
his machinations. In conjunction with the Jesuit Society 
in Mayence, under the patronage of Bishop Ketteler, 
Dr. Mast engaged in a course of clandestine denunciations 
of his Bishop in Munich, which were duly forwarded to 
Rome by the willing Nuncio. But he did more than this. 
He actually went the length of plotting a secret intrigue of a 
most scandalous nature against the Bishop in his diocese, the 
proofs of which were accidentally brought to light in such a 
manner as to convict Dr. Mast in flayrante delicto of his utterly 
indefensible proceedings. Under these circumstances, the 
Bishop (against whom no public complaint had been lodged, 
and who saw himself only in presence of an ill-conditioned 
and insubordinate inferior), removed Dr. Mast from the head- 
ship of the Seminary of Rottenburg. Thereupon the cashiered 
Principal proceeded to concoct a tissue of malevolent incrimi- 
nations, in combination with his friends at Mayence and 
the Nuncio, accusing the Bishop of maladministration of 
his See and levelling charges of unsound instruction 
against Dr. Ruckgaber, the Principal of the Collegiate 
House in Tiibingen. This last accusation contained the 
kernel of the whole matter. Accordingly, in August 
last the Bishop of Rottenburg received from the Nuncio in 
Munich intimation of certain specific charges which had been 
lodged in Rome against him for defective administration of his 
See. To this intimation a full reply was given, with an 
appended statement by Dr. Ruckgaber. Meanwhile, Dr. 
Mast had betaken himself to Rome, where it was known that 
he was received with high favour. He came, armed with 
plentiful weapons of acrid malevolence, which his indefatigable 
cunning sedulously strove to bring into action. Against so 
much unscrupulous pungency the Bishop confided his defence 
to one whose reputation is known to all who are in the least 
conversant with theological literature, and whose name ought 
to carry even into the Vatican its own guarantee for every 
qualification to respect. Dr. Hefele, the Church historian, a 
man on whose orthodoxy, though he is no Jesuit, no speck of 
suspicion can be cast even in the Rome of the present day, 
was the spokesman of the Bishop to rebut Dr. Mast’s charges. 
But Dr. Hefele found that in Rome ears are not willing to listen 
to truth. He went to Cardinal Reisach, professedly the special 
representative of Germany, and he discovered, what in Rome 
is well known, that the Cardinal is a dignitary who has signed 
a bond with the Order of Jesus, and cherishes the latter more 
than truth. He went to Cardinal Antonelli, and he met with 
the smooth and polished rebuff of a nature that can be all 
things to all men if it thinks this to be to its interest. He 
went at last to the Holy Father himself, and spoke to him 
from the heart in defence of the calumniated Bishop of Rotten- 
burg; but the only answer he got was a sharp and stinging 
remark against his client, and Dr. Hefele was dismissed the 
Papal presence as if he were no better than a pert clerk. 
And from this moment Dr. Hefele, though he has continued 
in Rome, has not been admitted to any knowledge of what 
was being done. Without a word to him, a Papal Brief, 
dated the 4th February, has been secretly sent to the Bishop 
of Rottenburg, conveying the Holy Father’s angry sense of the 
unsatisfactory condition of his diocese, reprobating as an incon- 
siderate measure the removal from the headship of the Semi- 
nary of Dr. Mast, di/ectus filius et propugnator A postolicer sedis, 
and enjoining a re-installation of the same, and the immediate 
dismissal of Dr. Ruckgaber from his post in Tiibingen. This Brief, 
carefully kept hidden from Dr. Hefele in Rome, has suddenly 
been made public by a paper which appears at Mayence under 
the direct patronage of the Jesuit Bishop of that See. Finally, 
to sum up all, the Pope, by a stroke of the pen, has presumed 
to override the hitherto most sacred of all ecclesiastical pre- 


This end he sought to gain | 


iscriptions, for Dr. Ruckgaber is by this arbitrary decree 
| degraded, though, as the parish priest in Tiibi 

| deg F gh, 1e parish } ubingen, by the 
jmost inviolable injunctions of canon law he ought before 
| deprivation to have been put on trial. To most English 
| readers this may well seem at first an insignificant squabble, 
ja barren wrangle that can have no further consequences than 
a rather cruel rap across the knuckles dealt by the Pope's 
ferule to a Bishop no one out of Wurtemberg ever cared about, 
It is, however, at this precise conjuncture a matter that may 
;not impossibly lead to consequences difficult to forecast, for ° 
the German portion of the Roman Catholic world is, in refey- 
ence to intellectual movement, out and out the most important, 
while outrageous proceedings of this kind directly strike at 
everything dear to it. It is not the Bishop of Rottenburg, but 
the German Episcopate itself, and the guild of German 
learning which is here struck at by this act, com- 
mitted by Pius IX. under the noxious influence of the 
| Jesuit Fathers; nor is it the German Bishops and German 
Doctors alone, but the whole body of Bishops and the whole 
body of Doctors throughout the Catholic world have their own 
case at stake in that of their German brothers. 





MR. DICKENS'S MORAL SERVICES TO LITERATURE. 














V E wish it were possible to do real justice to those of our men 
\ of genius who still remain among us with less of exaggera- 
tion, and we might almost say caricature, than scems to charac- 
terize those feasts which we give in their honour. Few of Mr. 
Dickens’s heartiest, if discriminating, almirers could have felt 
much pleasure in reading the report of the Liverpool banquet, 
and of Lord Dufferin’s very able and eloquent but unmodulated 
panegyric. No one can help feeling that in all respects but one, 
namely, that Mr. Dickens fortunately is still with us, speeches of 
that kind are much more “like a funeral sermon than truth.” 
The maxim ‘ De mortuis nil nisi bonum’ is only true of men of 
literature as men of literature while the grave isstill green above 
them; ‘De presentibus nil nisi bonum’ would be not only true, 
but much less than the truth ;—‘ De presentibus nil nisi optimum ’ 
would be nearer the mark. ‘The panegyrists of such really great 
writers as Mr. Dickens are apt to speak as if the lights could be 
sufficiently appreciated without the shadows, and by so doing 
seem to us to pay but a poor compliment to the literary 
insight of an author who can swallow so much glaring intel- 
lectual eulogy without being revolted by its singular uniformity 
of tone and deficiency in delicacy of appreciation. We do not 
blame Lord Dufferin or any other speaker at the Liverpool 
banduet for this; the fault lies with our false general tone of social 
morality on such matters, which always expects and demands oral 
compliment to be undiluted and broad, and therefore entirely 
deficient in artistic flavour. Still it is simply the fact that 
any man knowing Mr. Dickens's works would find no sort of 
reflection of their specific characteristics in such speeches as those 
of the Liverpool banquet. Ile would learn only the raw public 
opinion of Mr. Dickens's literary merits; and the public opinion 
of literary merits, though it is almost sure to have something of 
substantial foundation, is also pretty sure to be shapeless and vague 
and a little coarse. 

We are not going now to attempt any general estimate of that 
genius, but on one point, on which Lord Dufferin dilated, the 
great moral services Mr. Dickens's works have rendered to 
England and all the English-speaking races, we should like to 
define his true position ; and we do not think it will lose, —indeed, 
we believe it will gain,—by a little discrimination and precision, 
in place of that very general and comprehensive panegyric that he 
has rendered us ‘brighter and more gladsome by the reproduction 
and distribution of that kindly spirit of domestic affection which 
has been the main purport of his teaching,” and that he has made 
us “ wiser and better, more loving and more human, taught us the 
duty of gaiety and the religion of mirth, while yet the lambent play 
of his wit, humour, and fancy has only revealed more distinctly the 
depths of passion in his nature, as the laughter of the sea along its 
thousand shining shores is but another expression of those 
immeasurable forces which lie latent in its bosom.” ‘hat is a fine 
image of Lord Dufferin’s, but to our apprehension a singularly 
misleading one. No one can appreciate more highly the wonderful 
and inexhaustible humour of Mr. Dickens's creations than we do. 
We doubt if there ever were so great a humourist in the world 
before, Aristophanes and Shakespeare not excepted. But to speak 
of Mr. Dickens’s humour as only revealing more distinctly the 
depths of passion in his nature, seems to us a singular misunder- 





standing of his genius. ‘There is passion,—no doubt, deep passion, — 
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in the greatest of his efforts at imaginative portraiture, the picture 
of Nancy in Oliver Tiwist,—some passion in her profound pity for the 
child, a vast deal in the mixture of love and terror which she feels 
for Sykes. There is very real and true pathos in the death of little 
Paul Dombey and one or two other pictures of a like kind,—zot, 
we think, in the picture of little Nell, which, with great deference 
to Lord Dufferin, we cannot help regarding as one of Mr. Dickens's 
many overstrained, and consciously indulged and petted bits of 
sentimentalism, constantly passing the verge of maudlin emotion- 
alism. But take his great and wonderfully productive genius all in 
all, and we scarcely know any genius, approaching his in richness, so 
utterly devoid of passion,—so almost certain to be theatrical and 
falsetto in its tone whenever it attempts passion. And as for saying 
that Mr. Dickens’s humour is another aspect,—an indirect expres- 
sion,—of his passion, it is impossible, in our minds, to conceive a 
more erroneous analysis. ‘That is often true of other humourists,— 
asof Carlyle’s humour almost invariably, and often of Thackeray's, 
—for both these great writers in theirhighest touchesof humour seem 
to register the highest wave of scorn or pity in their nature. But 
run over Dickens's greatest feats of humour, Mrs. Gamp’s richest 
idioms, Elijah Pogram’s eloquence, Putnam Smnif’s epical alligator, 
the trancendental ladies’ dissertations on the sublime, Mr. Weller, 
senior’s, letter on the Shepherd, Mr. Lillyvick’s and Miss Snevellicci’s 
amour, Miss Squeers’ spite, the Dodger’s relations to Charley Bates, 
Noah Claypole’s genius for **the kinchin’ lay,” Mr. Bumble’s 
designs on the matron of the workhouse, Mr. ‘loots’s waistcoats, 
Mr. Feeder, B.A.’s, conversation with the dancing-master on the 
political economy of raw materials, Captain Cuttle’s note-book, 
Peggotty’s buttons, ‘Traddles’s ‘dear girl,” Mrs. R. Wilfer’s four 
copperplate engravers, Silas Wegg’s poetry, Mr. Venus’s hopeless 
love,—and can you say of one of them that the humour, rich 
and inimitable as it is, is the index of any deep passion lying 
beneath? ‘The trath about Mr. Dickens seems to us to be that, 
looking to the greatness of his achievements as a humourist, 
it is singular how very little of passion there is in him. 
There is more passion in Charles Lamb, there is infinitely more 
passion in Dr. Johnson, than in Dickens. It is true that his 
melodramatic efforts are often very effectively worked up,—that 
the murder of Mr. Tigg in Martin Chuzzlewit, for instance, and 
the craven panic of Jonas Chuzzlewit, show considerable power, 
but it is anything but the power of true passion; it is the power of 
melodrama consciously addingstroke after stroke tothe desired effect. 

That Dickens’s moral influence has been, on the whole, healthy 
and good we heartily believe. It has been certainly profoundly 
humane. ‘The hatred of cruelty diffused through the wonderful 
picture of Dotheboys’ Hall is alone sufficient to earn him the grati- 
tude of all English-speaking peoples. ‘The feeling expressed towards 
adifferent kind of cruelty, that of Steerforth the seducer, in David 
Copperfield, is equally sincere, though less effective. And the 
hatred of cruelty is not more keen than the contempt for hypocrisy 
in the narrower sense,—such hypocrisy as Pecksniff’s, or even mere 
pompous hunbug like Podsnap’s,—but here the humourist not unfre- 
quently swallows up the moralist, and his delight in the grand inco- 
herency of human nature often overpowers his scorn for falsehood. 
Still, the last moral service we should think of ascribing to Dickens's 
literary influence would be the diffusion of a genuine reverence 
for absolute sincerity and realism. ‘lhe great writer himself falls into 
the most mawkish and unreal sentimentalism. alf the geniality 
which is supposed to be Mr. Dickens's great merit is the most vul- 
gar good-humour of temperament,—a strong disposition to approve 
the distribution of punch and plum-pudding, slap men heartily on 
the back, and kiss pretty women behind doors. Mr. Wardle in 
Pickwick, and to a considerable extent Mr. Pickwick himself, re- 
presents the sort of generosity which is elevated into a gospel in 





the Christmas Tales, the Christmas Curol, and the others. The 
melodrama of Scrooge’s conversion from miserliness to generosity 
contains a thoroughly vulgar and poor moral. But the gospel | 
of geniality is better than the caressing sort of praise lavished | 
On spoony young men and women simply because they are spoony, | 
in those multitudinous passages tending to excite nausea, of which | 
the type is the blessing pronounced over Ruth Pinch because she 
frequents the fountain in the ‘Temple, is in love with John West- 
lake, and makes a rumpsteak pie with some deftness. Mr. 
Dickens has brought people to think that there is a sort of piety 
in being gushing and maudlin,—and this is anything but a useful 
Contribution to the morality of the age. lis picture of the 
domestic affections, which Lord Dufferin calls the strong point of | 
his teaching, seems to us very defective in simplicity and reserve. | 
It is not really English, and tends to modify English family feel- 
ing in the direction of theatric tenderness and an impulsiveness 
wholly wanting in self-control. 


{n one word, it seems to us that Mr. Dickens's highest and 
lowest moral influences arise from the same cause, his wonderful 
genius for caricature. All vices arising from simp/e motives he 
makes contemptible and hideous,—avarice, cruelty, selfishness, 
hypocrisy, especially religious hypocrisy. But then he has a great 
tendency to make the corresponding virtues ludicrous too, by his 
over-coloured sentiment. ‘The brothers Cheeryble always seem to be 
rubbing their hands from intense brotherly love ; the self-abandon- 
ment of ‘Tom Pinch is grotesque ; the elaborate self-disguise of Mr. 
Boffin as a miser in order to warn Bella Wilfer of her danger, is an 
insult to both the reason and conscience of the reader; and Mr. 
Dickens's saints, like that Agnes in David Copperfield who insists 
on pointing upwards, are invariably detestable. [lis morality con- 
centrates itself on the two strong points we have named, a profound 
horror of cruelty and a profound contempt for humbug; but Mr. 
Dickens has no fine perception for the inward shades of humbug, 
—relaxed and cosseted emotions. 

Ilis greatest service to English literature will, after all, be not 
his high morality, which is altogether wanting in delicacy of 
insight, but in the complete harmlessness and purity of the im- 
measurable humour into which he moulds his enormous stores 
of acute observation. Almost all creative humourists tend to 
the impure—like Swift and Smollett, even Fielding. On 
the other hand, there are plenty of pure humourists who are 
not creative, who take the humour out of themselves and only 
apply it to what passes, like Charles Lamb and Sydney Smith. 
But Dickens uses his unlimite] powers of observation to create 
for himself original fields of humour, and crowds grotesque and 
elaborate detail around the most happy conceptions, without ever 
being attracted for a moment towards any prurient or unhealthy 
field of laughter. ‘Thus, as by far the most popular and amusing 
of all English writers, he provides almost unlimited food for a 
great people without infusing any really dangerous poison into it. 
In this way, doubtless, he has done us a service which can scarcely 
be over-estimated. Nor do we see that his fame is likely to gain 
by making for him any false claim on our gratitude. His true 
claim, if correct/y stated, scarcely can be over-stated ; but still it is 
very easily mis-stated, and is usually grossly mis-stated, as it seems 
to us, in those solemn acts of public idolatry by which we are inar- 
ticulately endeavouring to express our pride in his fame and our 
ambition for its permanence. 


* SERIOUSNESS.” 

[ there such a thing as frivolousness, a habit of mind, that is, 

which, while in itself innocent, or, at all events, not criminal, 
is, nevertheless, unworthy of beings with serious interests and 
heavy responsibilities, so unworthy as to raise a doubt where it 
exists whether they can feel those interests or be capable of those 
responsibilities? Mr. Alfred Williams, Vicar of Kingston-upon- 
Thames, believes there is, and has borne testimony to his faith in a 
very objectionable way ; but though it is easy to smile at him, 
or even to condemn him seriously, that does not satisfactorily settle 
one of the most difficult of all semi-religious questions. He, it 
appears, refused to grant ccrtificates for confirmation to two young 
ladies of his congregation unless they gave him a written promise 
never to dance any more. ‘This they refused to do, and on appeal to 
the Bishop then acting for the Diocesan, their refusal was upheld, 
and they were included among the postulants of a neighbouring 
church, and were “ confirmed.” Clearly, whatever Mr. Williams’ 
theory of Christian duty may be, High Church, Low Church, or 
Broad Church, he was grievously in the wrong, so much in the 
wrong that any priest of any creed whatsoever which is not, like 
Ilindooism, purely a cult, would have condemned him. Te tried 
to gain by pure oppression something which when gained must, on 
his own theory of life, be absolutely worthless, namely, an unwilling 
adherence to the right path. It was quite within his right, as 
we conceive his duty, if he held dancing to be wrong, to endeavour 
to produce in his catechumens a state of mind which would render 
dancing impossible, but it was not within his right or his duty to 
extort a pledge which could in no way affect the mental attitude, 
If dancing is a sin, to be willing to dance unless restrained by 
external force is a sin too, and the pledge demanded of the poor 


‘girls as the price of admittance to a “sacrament” was as purely 


an exertion of external force as imprisonment would have been, 
and the consequent abstinence could have been of no moral benefit 
whatever. Mr. Williams, on his own showing, only sought an out- 
ward couformity which, if unwillingly rendered, would have added 
to the sin of dancing the sin of religious liypocrisy, which, if he is a 
sincere man—we know nothiug about him—he would probably be 
the very first to condemn, 
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But it seems to us the moral wrong which Mr. Williams com- 
naitted is somewhat mistaken by the public opinion which so loudly 
condemns him. He practically employed force, and so far his 
conduct was inexcusable, and was most properly condemned by 
his Bishop; but suppose he had employed only moral suasion, had 
really convinced these girls by fair argument and gentle remon- 
strance that it was becoming in them to give up dancing, either as 
in itself wrong, or as proof that they were devoted to higher 
occupations, would that have been an undue exercise of the teacher's 
function? Of course, so far as we can perceive, it would have been 
an unwise one. Dancing, so far from being in any way a blame- 
able exercise, seems to us, who have rather passed the dancing 
period, and therefore judge it under no temptation, an exceptionally 
advisable one. It is one of the few exercises which bring 
the sexes together, always a good end, and in Western 
Europe, where all society is based on a_ theory,—more 
or less sincere,—of the advisability of free choice in marriage, 
an end frequently most unwisely neglected. Either our whole 
system of socicty is a big lie, or there ought to be opportunities 
of flirting,—call it what you will, flirting is as near the truth as any 
other word,—and there is in our badly organized society no oppor- 
tunity like a dance. It may be abused, of course, like every other 
practice or institution; but that is not, or ought not to be, a serious 
arguinent against it. But then the unwisdom of Mr. Williams 
as to this particular matter is hardly the point at issue. He only 
shares an idea of the early Christians, derived from their experience 
of Pagan dancing ; of the old Puritans, based on their recollections 
of a bad Court ; of almost all modern Dissenters, who inherit the 
ideas of the old Puritans; and we believe of all the Evangelical 
American Churches, which disallow dancing among communicants, 
though they make noprotest against it in generalsociety ; andthough 
the particular idea may prove his ignorance of the world he lives in, 
it does not affect the main issue, which is the truth or falsehood of 
the old theoreim, that ‘‘ frivolity ” is unworthy of a being with an 
immortal soul, the theorem upon which almost all the amusements 
are forbidden. Sensible Nonconformists, for instance, do not 
prohibit the theatre or cards or novel-reading to their child- 
ren, because they are in themselves wicked ; they will admit that 
there may exist conditions under which they are not wicked at 
all; but they are all frivolities, and therefore, as they phrase it, 
inconsistent with the Christian character. 

To many of us, and among them some who have a very high 
ideal of life, that proposition seems very foolish or ‘‘ narrow,” but 
an answer to it is not so easily found as some persons imagine. It 
is, to begin with, quite certain that if Christianity isin any way true, 
or rather if any high ideal of life and its duties is in any way true, 
life should be * serious,” should be regulated by objects other than 
those of amusement, by wishes other than that of passing through it 
pleasantly and with as few hours as possible of ennui. If we 
realized only the suffering around us, to say nothing whatever of 
the sin, frivolity in its true sense would be impossible, and the 
nearer we approach to that realization the better for our minds. 
Few men who really understand life doubt,—though we admit 
this is partly matter of temperament,—that a certain degree of 
melancholy is the accompaniment of genuine earnestness, that the 
best minds, those proved to be best by the lives they have guided, 
have in them some latent antipathy to trifling, however harmless 
or however innocent. We do not mean that they dislike 
relaxation, or humour, or even amusement, but that they do dis- 
like, or rather slightly despise, whatever strikes them as a purely 
frivolous waste of time, the thing which strikes them depend- 
ing, of course, on individual character, and varying from the 
morose dislike to children’s prattle, to the half-intellectual, 
half-instinctive scorn of those who can be taken out of them- 
selves by burlesques. If they are right, and in the main they must 
be right,—the ‘serious’ view of life being demonstrably the 
accurate one,—why are those wrong who seek to apply the theory, 
and who, with more or less of consistency, of course,—for after all 
the serious are not much more inconsistent than everybody else,— 
seek to give to their view a practical application? We all know that 
they are wrong, that the result of their system of training is bad, 
that in the majority of cases they only demoralize the conscience 
by accustoming it to regard indifferent acts as crimes, just as 
the Burmese are of all races the most murderous, because they hold 
the life of a mosquito sacred; but why are they wrong? We 
haye granted their postulate, why not also grant their deduction ? 

We suspect that the true answer is to admit that they are right, 
absolutely right, as far as their theory is concerned, and only 
Frivolity is wrong, they 


wrong as to its practical application. 
Just that 


are right about that; but, then, what is frivolity? 


which the performer, judging himself coolly from the outside, with 


| 
such help to introspection as external teaching can give hi 2 
make him biudiion a question which every aoa cannes 
cide absolutely for himself, and upon which no rule of any sort can 
be laid down. ‘The nearest approach to arule, perhaps, would con- 
demn a pursuit which, oddly enough, is the one ** worldly ” 
practice which modern Evangelical teaching does not condemn, 
namely, the pursuit of money-making not as an incident of life 
or test of successful exertion, but as an end; but even this rule 
admits of large exceptions, and with most others the exceptions 
include the majority. ‘There are people, we dare say, though we 
have not met them, to whom dancing is a true frivolity, a pure 
waste of time, ending in a diminution of capacity for real work ; 
but that is not only not true of the majority, but is the direct 
contrary of the truth. ‘There are people with whom cards 
play the same part, or chess, or any sedentary game; but 
that is not the case with an immense proportion of those 
who use those means of recreation, and they are their 
own sole judges. ‘There are those, as we all know, to 
whom novel-reading is a pursuit exactly described by the word 
‘* frivolity,” an occupation which is a slightly injurious waste of 
time, but their case is exceptional ; to the majority, novel-reading is 
asubstitute, and an invaluable substitute, for experience of life. A 
good novel is but a parable expanded. Among thousands of 
women and clergymen the commonest form of frivolity is gossip, 
brainless chat about persons instead of things, tending to nothing 
except, perhaps, a superficial censoriousness ; but among thousands 
more, including, we imagine, all Southern Europeans, gossip isa real 
mental relaxation, productive only of an increased spirit of tolera- 
tion and good-huinour. Itis not the theorem which is wrong, but 
the effort to deduce from it a concrete rule or set of rules for the 
conduct of life, to be enforced if not from within, then from with- 
out. The rebellious girls of Kingston will make none the worse 
matrons or Christians because they persist in dancing, but Mr. 
Williams’ idea was not so evil as most of his critics suppose. He 
was not maliciously bad, only oppressive and unwise. 


THE PROVINCIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
obeieleaiaes 
XCVIL—LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Since THE Norman Conquest :—Tue LAND AND THE CHURCH. 
[ the distribution of lands after the Norman Conquest, as 

displayed in Domesday Book, the Church had a_ not 
inconsiderable share. Odo, Bishop of Bayeux, had 76 manors, 
and among other eeclesiastical holders were the Archbishop of 
York and the Bishops of Constance, Durham, Sarum, and Lincoln, 
and the Abbots of Peterborough, Ramsey, Croyland, and West- 
minster. ‘The greatest lay landowner was Gilbert de Gand, son 
of Baldwin, Earl of Flanders, and nephew of the Conqueror’s 
wife, who had 113 lordships. Next to him came Alan Rufus, 
Earl of Brittany and Richmond, who married Constance, daughter 
of the Conqueror, and held 101 lordships. Sixty-one were held 
by Wido (Guido or Guy) de Credon or Creon, the chief seat of 
whose barony was at Frieston, in this county. His estate in 
Lincolnshire afterwards came by a female to the Barons of Ross. 
Alured de Lincoln held 51 lordships. William de Perey and 
Robert de Todeni each held 32 manors. The latter baron was 
the founder of Belvoir Castle, and in the register of the Abbey of 
St. Alban’s, where he founded a cell of monks, he is called Robert 
de Belvedeir. Ile died in 1088. Erneis de Burun held 28 lord- 
ships, and Robert de Stadford 20, The Countess Judith and Walter 
| de Aincurt (D’Eincourt) each held 17. The elder branch of this last 
| family became extinct early in the reign of Edward ILI. Geoffrey 
| Alselin and Ralph Paganel held 15 manors. Among other land- 
owners we find ILugh d’Avranches Earl of Chester, Ivo Tuaiilbose, 
William de Warem, Henry de Ferrers, Ilugh Vitz-Baldric, Gozelin 
or Jocelin Fitz-Lanbert, Robert de Vesci, Ralph de Mortemer, 
| Colsvain, Ansgot, Colegrim, Sortebrand, Chetelbern, &e. It may 
| be observed that Lincolnshire is divided in the Domesday Survey 


|} into 30 wapentakes or hundreds, yet, as Sir Henry Ellis observes, 








there are only about 19 which bear anything like the same names 
| which they do at present. 

| Of the oll feudal and medizyal castles there are remains 
‘at Horneastle, ‘Tattershail (considerable), Bourne (only earth- 
| works), Castor, Somerton, Moor ‘Tower, Stamford, Serivelby, 
''Torksey (considerable), Sleaford (only earthworks), Bolingbroke, 
Lincoln, Folkingham (with large fosses), Kyme ‘Tower and 
iLussey Tower, near Boston, Pinchbeck (a moated mansion), and 
Bittan. The ecclesiastical editices in the division of Lindsey 


(excepting Lincolu Cathedral) are in general inferior to those 10 
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Kesteven and Holland, the best churches being in the north-eastern 
part of Lindsey, between the German Ocean and the Wolds. 
Kesteven abounds in churches splendid both in their plans and 
decorations. Those which have been considered the best specimens 
of old English architecture are those at Sleaford, Leasingham, 
Heckington, Threckingham, Horbling, Grantham, and St. Mary’s, 
St. John’s, and All Saints in Stamford. Holland also, notwith- 
standing its fenny and swampy character, can boast of many fine 
churches, as at Boston, Gosberton, Pinchbeck, Spalding, Hol- 
beach, Gedney, Long-Sutton, Croyland, &c., that at Long- 
Sutton being, perhaps, the earliest in that division, which has, 
however, few churches of a later date than the reign of Edward III. 
Among the leading landed families of Lincolnshire in the early 
Plantagenet period we may mention De Amundavel, De Poilton, 
Basset, Fitz-Alexander, De Kyme, De Camvill, De Trihanton, 
Fitz-Richard, De Muleton, De Burgh, De Burozo, Aquilum, 
Bonet, Fitz-Regin, De Ascell, Fitz-Curzin, De Cheile, De Grey, 
Fanton, de Rye, De St. Laud, De Avehall, De Stuchesle, De 
Cudworth, Le Venur, Tilney, De Nevill, De Burnham, De Stann- 
ton, De Bella, De Newmarch, Da Donnington, De Rochford, 
Handley, De Fulvetby, Paynell, Bussy (of Hather), Ponger, 
Belesby (of Belesby), ‘l'ayllboys, and Welby. In the Lancaster 
and York period we find among others the families of 
Willoughby (of Eresby), Hanlay, Waterton (of Waterton), 
Chaworth, Cumberworth, Meres, Shipwith, Littelbery, Copuldik, 
Braunche Pynchebek, Benyngton, De Boston, Haltoft, Don- 
ing, De ‘Tofte, De Frampton, De Spalding, De Sutton, 
Hilton, Marmeon, Markham, Pigott, Roos, Constable (of Hal- 
sham), Harington, Bowet, Stapleton, Wichcote, ‘Tempest, 
Brown, Tyrwhit, and Knight. In the Tudor period we find the 
families of Dymock, Ascugh, Bushy, St. John, Cheyne, Hansard, 
Disney, Goodrick, Newenham, Sandon, Dallison, Thimolby, Mon- 
son, Thorold, Bertie, St. Pole, Gedney, Metham, Savile, Heneage 
(of Hainton), Manby, Armyne, Sanderson, Wray, Grantham, Carr, 
-aid Pelham (of Brocklesby). The Stuart period supplies the names 
of Marbury, Amcotts, Helwish (of Wortetly), Ogle, Hatcher, 
Langton (of Langton), Hickson, Southcot, Medlecot, Lister, 
Brampton, Scroop, Brownlow, Trollope, and Irby. Among the 
present families of position in the county may be mentioned, 
Bertie (Earl of Lindsey), of Grimsthorpe ; Manners, of Belvoir 
‘Castle ; Hobart-Ilampden (Earl of Buckinghamshire), of Nocton ; 
Lumley (Earl of Scarborough), of Glentworth ; Pelham (Earl of 
Yarborough), of Brocklesby ; Beauclerk (Duke of St. Alban’s), of 
Redburne; Monson (Lord), of Burton ; Trollope, of Caswick ; 
Welby, of Denton; Cholmeley, of Easton; Thorold, of Syston ; 
Chaplin, of Blankney, Riseholme, and ‘Tathwell; Heneage, of 
Hainton; Cracroft, of Backthorne; Reynardson, of Hollywell; 
Turnor, of Panton and Stoke Rochfort ; Massingberd, of Gunby 
aad South Ormsby, &c. From this it will be seen that the 
Norman and early Plantagenet families have been nearly all 
swept away, and that the higher gentry date generally from the 
Tador or Stuart periods. The confiscation of the property of the 
Monasteries exercised a very considerable influence here—several of 
the Commissioners employed in the suppression (such as Heneage of 
Haiuton) establishing themselves in the county at this time. ‘The 
rugged names of the earliest landowners speak decidedly of a 
Scandinavian origin, and there can be little doubt that the 
proprietary of the county still belongs largely and rather purely to 
that stock. 
It may be convenient here to bring to a conclusion our sketch 
‘of the general history of Lincolnshire since the Norman Conquest. 
The county, and especially Lincoln, played an important part in 
the contest between the Empress Maud and Stephen. Henry 
IIT. was seated as a boy on the throne by a battle at Lincoln. 
The Isle of Axholme became the head-quarters and retreat of the 
insurgent Barons during the convulsions of the latter part of his 
reign. Lincolnshire suffered much in the Wars of the Roses. A 
rising against Edward IV. was organized by Sir Robert Wells, 
whose father the Yorkists had executed, and the number of Lin- 
colushire men who joined him is stated in round numbers at 
3,000. Ile was, however, defeated with great slaughter near 
Stamford, and executed. On the suppression of the Monasteries 
in 1536 the Lincolnshire men rose in rebellion, and their achieve- 
wents and fortunes have of late years met with an able and elo- 
quent historian in Mr. Froude. They were finally rather over- 
reached by the crafty Tudor King and his unscrupulous 
agents, than discomfited by actual force, and for a time their 
rebellion shook Lenry’s throne. Tiheir original demands are 
embodied in six articles: —1. The religious houses should be re- 
stored. 2. The subsidy (recently imposed) should be remitted. 
3. The clergy should pay no more tenths and first-fruits to the 





Crown. 4. The statute of Uses should be repealed. 5. The 
villein blood should be removed from the Privy Council. 6. 
The heretic Bishops Cranmer and Latimer, Hilsey, Bishop 
of Rochester, Brown, Archbishop of Dublin, and their own 
Bishop, Longlands, should be deprived and punished. Louth 
was the scene of the outbreak of the insurrection. The insurg- 
gents were much aided by the inactivity and double-dealing 
of Lord Hussey, who had the charge of the county. Constable 
and other local names occur among their leaders, but the real leader 
became Robert Aske, a Yorkshireman. Aske, Sir Robert Con- 
stable, and Lord Hussey were all ultimately executed, and eleven 
others of the insurgents suffered a similar fate after a trial at 
Lincoln, in which one of them, by name Moigne, ‘spoke in his 
defence for three hours, so skilfully, according to Sir William 
Parr’s report, that ‘ but for the diligence of the King’s Serjeant,’ 
he and all the rest would have been acquitted.” 

Of the monastic edifices for the preservation of which in 
their possessions and power these brave and able men contended 
there are still several remains. ‘ Barling’s Abbey shows part of 
a wall, and some fragments of columns. Thornton Abbey, not 
far from Barton-upon-Humber, presents some important and 
interesting fragments. It was founded by William le Gros, Earl 
of Albemarle, in 1139, as a priory for Black Canons, and was 
afterwards made an abbey. ‘The buildings were originally exten- 
sive, forming a quadrangle, surrounded with a moat, and having 
lofty ramparts for occasional defence. ‘The gatehouse, which formed 
the western entrance, is still tolerably entire. A spacious room, 
probably the refectory, and an adjoining room, with recesses in 
both ends, the abbey church, and a portion of the octagonal 
chapter-house, are also standing. The abbot’s lodge, which 
stood to the south, is occupied as a farmhouse. Of Bardney 
Abbey there are some remains, also of Kirkstead Abbey ; both these 
are on the left bank of the Witham, between Lincoln and Boston. 
Of Temple Bruer, a preceptory first of Knights Templars, after- 
wards of Hospitallers, a few vaults and the tower of the church 
are left. The latter is a mossy quadrangular stone building, 
accessible to the top by a winding staircase. ‘The remains of 
Haverholme Priory, near Stamford, have been incorporated in a 
modern mansion.” 

Lincolnshire again played an important part in the Civil Wars 
of the reign of Charles I. In March, 1643, Colonel Cavendish, a 
Cavalier, took possession of Grantham, and captured 360 prisoners, 
demolishing also the works. Oliver Cromwell soon afterwards 
gained a victory near the town over 24 troops of Royalist cavalry. 
In the same year, Colonel Cavendish defeated the Parliamentarians 
at Ancaster ; while Gainsborough was taken by the Parliamentary 
leader, Lord Willoughby of Parham. ‘Then came the invasion of 
Lincolnshire by the army of the Marquis of Newcastle, after he 
had defeated the Fairfaxes in Yorkshire, and shut them up in 
Hull. Cromwell checked this for a moment by a defeat of the 
vanguard close to Gainsborough, Cavendish losing his life in the 
engagement; but Lord Willoughby surrendered Gainsborough 
and abandoned Lincoln and other places, and the Parliamentarians 
were reduced to almost a solitary town, Boston. The fortunes of the 
Parliament, however, revived under the auspices of Cromwell, and 
a severe defeat of the Cavaliers at Horncastle was followed by the 
gradual clearing of the county from Newcastle's field forces, and 
in 1644 the newly organized army, under the Earl of Manchester, 
completed the reduction of the county, Lincoln Castle and 
Minster being taken by storm just before the summons of 
Manchester's forces to join in the siege of York. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
— 
PROFESSOR HUXLEY.—A CORRECTION. 


(To THB EpiTor OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sm,—You were good enough to insert in the Spectator o 
last week a letter of mine commenting on your corre- 
spondent ‘J. H.’s” criticisms of Professor Huxley’s opinions on 
the law of causation, and expressing my concurrence with the 
views of your correspondent. Since then my attention has been 
called to the fact that 1 have, misled by the inverted commas in 
your correspondent’s letter, quoted, as Professor Huxley’s own 
words, a passage which in truth only professes to sum up his 
opinion on the law of cause and effect, and which does not occur 
in his important paper on ‘* The Physical Basis of Life.” 

“J. HL.” has prefaced his statement of the learned professor's 
opinions with the words ‘ J/e says, in effect,” which escaped my 
attention; then follows the passage between inverted cominas 
which I mistook for a quotation and copied, committing the 
grave literary error of quoting at second-hand. 





—— 
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As the greatest accuracy is desirable in philosophical controversy, 
and my mistake may mislead some of your readers, I will ask you 
to insert this correction.—I am, Sir, &c., A. R. 
MARLBOROUGH AND THE ENDOWED SCHOOLS’ BILL. 


SPECTATOR.” ] 





(To THE EDITOR OF THE * 





Srr,—If I ask for some space in your columns, it is not because 
you have unintentionally misrepresented my own position, but 
because you seem to me to have given a wrong impression to your 
readers of one of the most important questions at issue in any 
discussion as to the merits of the Endowed Schools’ Bill. 

On the main scope and aim of the Lill, taken as a whole, [ will 
say no more than that it has many abler supporters, no more cor- 
dial well-wisher than myself. If I see very grave defects in a 
portion of it which seem to me to threaten not only its usefulness 
if passed, but the probability of its passing at all without infinite 
friction and irritability, I am, I hope, at liberty to call attention 
to them publicly and privately. 

One of these defects is the extreme looseness of the terms in 
which the examining and taxing power is, by the words of the 
Bill, conferred on the new Council. If I have said elsewhere that 
by the words of the Bill a school could be repeatedly examined in 
any conceivable subject at the will of the Council, I did not give 
the instance till I had obtained opinions, of far more weight than 
my own, that this was the case. I gave an extreme instance of 
the indefinite powers entrusted to that body. You, Sir, know as 
well as I that the tendency of power placed in a central body, if 
not strictly defined and limited, is to move towards its utmost 
limits, not to fall short of them. And I felt, and feel, that it will 
require the utmost care on the part of the Government to prevent 
their very genuine wish not to cramp and thwart, rather than 
guide, the energies of the teacher from being merely a pious wish, 
merely a good intention. ‘There is a danger, I feel sure, if the 
present crisis be not fully met, that the educational atmosphere 
may be sooner than is expected made one which no man of 
independent views or character could breathe for long; one 
from which a future Arnold would hurry as from a mine 
charged with choke-damp. I have read the Spectator amiss 
for many years if you, Sir, would not join with me in deplor- 
ing such a result as this. I am therefore most anxious that 
Mr. Forster should (as I believe he will do, his attention once 
called to the subject) strengthen the ‘“‘ guarantees of freedom” 
which schools will enjoy under his Bill; at present, he has given 
them absolutely none. Eton and Harrow might fight hard for 
their liberties, but then the Bill omits the strong, and deals only 
with the weak; and though I hailed Dr. Temple’s courageous 
avowal of his own wishes, I am not sanguine as to their proving 
effectual, and I repeat once more that I shrink from the thought 
of the rising schools of England being tied hand and foot at the 
mercy of an unknown Board. 

Again you remind me that “no good teacher can fail to profit 
by having another man of ability examine his pupils on what he 
has taught them ;” and you apparently believe that I object to 
have this school entrusted to ‘ independent examiners.” Will 
you allow me to turn from the general question of State control, 
and to explain how our pupils are examined at present, and ask 
you whether you think the new Board can offer us something 
better in return for its heavy taxation? ‘The subject would, under 
ordinary circumstances, be quite uninteresting to your readers ; 
at present, it may give grave matter for consideration. 

Let me speak first of the upper part of the school, of those whom 
with valued assistance from more than one colleague, I teach my- 





self. So far from requiring to be reminded that our work needs | 
supervision, I may be allowed to say that the examination is | 
always entrusted to independent and impartial examiners ; I most | 
rarely take even the smallest part in it. Every year they pass | 
into the hands of examiners from the Universities, men always | 
of high standing, often of eminence, who not only draw up 
a written report for our own Council, entering with a frankness | 
which is happily a tradition here into all weak points and defi- | 
ciencies, but also give to the boys themselves a vivd voce comment | 
on this report, with the very purpose of enlarging on faults and | 
shortcomings. Can Government supply the place of this ? Would | 
a printed report coming out some months later in a Blue-book be | 
more or less effectual ? 

But you will say, ‘There is the rest of the school, your younger | 
boys, who are not yet or ever going to the University, and | 
your modern school—what becomes of all these?’ If you will | 
allow me, I will state our practice here, and ask you whether the | 
new Council can help us greatly in this part of our work. | 


First, at the end of every half-year, each “ form,” number- 
ing about thirty boys, is handed over to some master other than 
its usual teacher. Ile spendsa week in examining them ; he writes 
a full account of their work, enlarging on faults of every kind as 


well as excellencies, and this he sends in tome. ‘The next half- 
year, or even before we meet, it is communicated to the regular 
master of the form, and is often made the starting-point for a dis. 
cussion at a masters’ meeting. 

Am I an obstructive because I think that it will be immensely 
difficult for the new Government Bill to give us anything half ag 
good as this? Where, I might ask, are they to find duly qualified 
examiners? We find a very hard week’s work cut out for at least 
twenty-five examiners, men who are qualified to enter into the 
difficulties and rightly estimate the work of the ordinary schoolboy. 
Now it is easy enough for the young graduate in honours to do 
this in the case of the sixth-form boy, intellectually his own 
younger brother; but, if my experience is worth anything, 
nothing but practice and training will enable the Oxford or 
Cambridge classman to take the measure of the lower forms well 
and justly. I am sure that for myself I should have been quite 
unfit to do so when I was a resident fellow at Oxford. 

Secondly, a very large portion of my own work consists in care- 
fully and systematically examining the different forms in separate 
subjects; history, French, English literature, classics, grammar, 
composition, have all at different times come under my eye. I 
never examine a form without testing every boy individually, 
never without writing a full report of the work done, pointing 
out deficiencies with a frankness which nothing but their genuine 
desire for the good of the school could make endurable to my 
colleagues. Sometimes I ask a friend or a colleague to take some 
special department throughout the school, and, as before, a careful 
report is drawn up. Mr. Ilales, for instance, will shortly come to 
inspect our English; Mr. Bonney but lately reviewed our recenfly 
founded geological class. 

Am I, may I ask once more, a timid obstructive, because I fear 
that, if all this work or much of it passes out of our hands into 
those of gentlemen appointed in London, we shall lose and not 
gain? It would save us an immense amount of labour doubtless, 
but I cannot think that it would be nearly as good an educational 
system as we possess already. I will merely add that the total 
sum spent on examiners last year was under £70; this was the 
heaviest bill we have yet paid. As the bill runs at present, we 
might be asked for over £500. 

I think this statement may, I do not say absolve me from your 
censure (that is of less moment), but help to clear up and state 
fairly one side of the question. I will not enter at present, after 
taking up so much of your space, into the question as to how far 
we are bound to sacrifice something of the freedom, independence, 
and even solid interest of our school for the sake of raising the 
general level of education ; it is a question that could not be dis- 
missed in a few sentences. But I am quite sure that the assent of 
those engaged in education is not to be won by refusing to look at 
the real grounds of their hesitation and objections.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Marlborough College, April 12, 1869. G. G. Brapey. 

[We passed no “ censure” on Mr. Bradley, unless it be censure 
to speak of him as a head master second to none in England, 
unless it were Dr. Temple, and perhaps not even to him. We 
did express regret, which we still feel, that he does seem to be, 
whether consciously or unconsciously, doing his best, not merely 
to limit the dangerous vagueness of which he complains in the 
latter part of the Endowed Schools’ Bill (on that he has convinced 
us that he is right), but to discourage the Educational Council 
altogether. With great respect to a judgment so much better tha 
our own, we do believe that the proposed Educational Council would 
provide examiners as efficient as any Mr. Bradley now employs, and 
more likely to throw fresh lights on the methods of teaching than 
those who examine his lower school, who are, he tells us. usually 


| only his own staff shuffled. It is still more to the point to remark 


that, though the Educational Council may not be greatly wanted at 
Marlborough while Mr. Bradley presides there, its uses for ninety 
schools out of every hundred, where there is no Mr. Bradley or 
anything like him, will be immeasurable.—Ep. Spectator] 

THE NEW PHILOSOPHY, OR PHYSICAL METAPHYSICS. 
(To THE EpiTor OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Notwithstanding your own and your correspondents’ able 
comments on Professor Huxley’s article in the February number 
of the Fortnightly, perhaps, in consideration of its paramount 
interest, you will still allow a few words from a perplexed reader 

who looks on the subject from another point of view. 
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To what conclusions, considered as a theory of life, do the 
eminent physiologist’s teachin gslead us? He himself denies being 
a materialist in the usual acceptation of the term, but does his 
physiological doctrine, under whatever other name he may choose to 
call it, differ essentially from the general notion of materialism ? 
And the question of interest to us is, can he, can any one holding 
such doctrines, consistently repudiate the inferences derived from 
then? We must accept the conclusions of the science either as 
true or not true ; if not to be trusted, merely on account of the 
relativity of all human knowledge, that is an objection that 
applies equally to all science. According to physiology, as 
expounded by Professor Huxley, thought and feeling are expres- 
sions of molecular changes in “the matter of life,” or in other 
words, properties of our living bodies. ‘The inference is, when the 
body is destroyed, thought and feeling are destroyed with it, or 
rather I, the thinking and feeling being, am destroyed: for what 
is thought and feeling independent of the I, that thinks and 
feels? Where is the escape from this conclusion ? 

Mr. Huxley professes to show us the way out of this “‘ slough,” 
as he himself calls it. Naming it a ‘ materialistic slough,” he 
makes an onslaught on Matter, and telling us that matter is only 
au hypothesis; and that, if we grieve, it is because we mistake a 
symbol for reality, he invites us to congratulate ourselves with 
him on our escape from its clutches. But I was not in the 
clutches of this symbolic matter at all, but in those of what he 
declares to be fact. I was floundering in the slough of despond- 
ency at finding myself doomed to die for ever with my slowly 
sinking body, and I find myself there still. Neither Hume's nor 
Professor Huxley’s metaphysics at all console me. It was not a 
phantom of my own creation that I feared was about to swallow 
me; but the “slough” of physiological fact in which he has shown 
me Iam engulphed. I want to be helped out of that. Since, by 
the expression that he is not a materialist, it is to be inferred that 
Professor Huxley considers himself liberated from this slough,—I 
rack my brains to imagine what, from his philosophic point of 
view, he might say (though he does not, because he ranks all such 
speculations with those about lunar politics), to assist me to a like 
freedom. Could it be something like this: —‘ Why take for granted 
a body at all, formed though it be of a protoplasm? You 
have the sensation of a body, that is all you know about it. 
All you are, all you know, is a succession of states of con- 
sciousness. There is no necessary connection that I can see 
between your consciousness and a body. Their conjunction is 
only a state of consciousness. Even though bodies be resolved 
into their original elements, carbon, ammonia, water, &c., why 
need you shriek at ‘the death of Pan’?’ But what then becomes 
of the doctrine of thought and feeling being the expression of 
molecular changes in the matter of life, or the properties of living 
bodies? I own, Sir, in spite of the shade of David Hume's 
threatened smile I am lost in perplexity. Matter and no matter, 
fact and not fact. In a word I ask, can physics and metaphysics 
be thus married ? and if so married, can their progeny be other than 
the monster Contradiction, from whose grip it is not so easy to 


escape as from the grip of Matter P—I am, Sir, &c., 
G. IL. N. 





SELF-SUPPORTING EMIGRATION. 
{To THE Epitor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
$Sir,—Allow me through your columns to make a suggestion to 
the East Eud Emigration and Relief Society. 

It would appear from a letter of Mr. Standish Haly, pub- 
lished a few months ago, I believe, in the Times of the 3rd 
January, that a laudable discrimination is being exercised by the 
Emigration Committee in selecting candidates for emigration. 
Trained labour, the most valuable article that can be exported to 
a colony, and not professional pauperism, the most deadly gift that 
can be made to a young community that has no accumulated 
<apital, and that consumes on the morrow the produce of yesterday, 
18 what the Committee proposes to send out. Now, if this object 
18 conscientiously carried out and care is taken to adapt the article 
exported to the demand of the importing colony, it can be safely 
predicted that the emigrants in their new homes will find them- 
selves in the receipt of wages which will leave a margin over their 
daily requirements for rent, clothing, food, and 








self-feeding emigration fund would be provided, by which, for 
every emigrant landed in Australia, another emigrant could be 
furnished in England with the means of following him. Secondly, 
the individual emigrant would be saved from the moral deteriora- 
tion which every form of almsgiving involves, and in a number of 
cases a spur to increased exertion, and that most efficient of all 
moral agencies, a direct and pressing motive to save, would 
probably be afforded. 

To carry out the scheme, a very simple machinery would suffice. 
All that would be required would be that the society should 
appoint an agent, or what would be better still, start an affiliated 
society in the colony to which the emigrants are sent. Before the 
emigrant left England the society should calculate the exact amount 
incurred, or to be incurred, on his behalf, and the emigrant should 
sign a bond by which he undertook to become personally liable for 
the amount on his landing in the colony. The debts thus con- 
tracted would be made over to the agent or the affiliated society 
in the colony, who would, according to the circumstances of each 
case, the rate of wages, price of provisions, &c., make arrangements 
for the repayment of the debt by instalments over a longer or 
shorter period, a uniform rate of interest being in the meanwhile 
charged. .y., suppose that the cost to the society were £20, and 
that 4 per cent. were the rate of interest charged, then an annual 
payment of 6 per cent., or 24s. (less than 6d. a week), would clear 
the emigrant in 28 years ; 8 per cent., or 32s. a year (about 7d. a 
week), would clear him in about 18 years; 10 per cent., or 40s. a 
year, in 13 years; 20 per cent., or about 1s. 9d. a week, in less 
than 6 years ; and so on. 

Is it chimerical to suppose that these weekly payments are 
beyond the reach of bond fide labouring men and mechanics accord- 
ing to the rates of wages quoted in colonial newspapers ? 

The agent or affiliated society would have to keep an exact 
register of each emigrant, the locality in which he was employed, 
the wages he was earning, the exact state of his account at the 
end of each year, &c. 

The character of the society would afford sufficient guarantee 
to the individual emigrant that he ran no risk of vexatious pro- 
ceedings being taken against him, and that every facility would 
be granted to him for the liquidation of his debt. Ou the other 
hand, the Lond fide nature of the debt would enable the society to 
take legal measures for its recovery in cases like that of Miss 
Coutts’s Ayrshire weavers, in which not the means of repaying but 
the will to do so was wanting. 

Apart from the good which the society might actually accom- 
plish, its efforts in the direction indicated and the statistics it 
might collect would be of the greatest use in preparing the way 
towards that which Iam sanguine enough to believe will prove 
the true solution of the problem of emigration, viz., the applica- 
tion to emigration of the principle of co-operation. 

The triumphant results yielded by the Schultze-Delitsch co- 
operative credit banks in Germany have once for all solved one at 
least of the many problems connected with capital and labour by 
practically demonstrating that if the right conditions are found, 
co-operated labour, or labour in a corporate capacity, can be 
pawned as easily as any other valuable commodity, é.e., that given 
a certain collective amount of muscular power and mechanical skill, 
with certain conditions of stability and with collective responsi- 
bility, capitalists can be found to advance money upon it in the 
way of business, and not of philanthropy, exactly as they would 
make advances on the tools wielded by that power and by that 
skill. At the present moment millions of thalers are being yearly 
advanced in Germany on this kind of security at the market rate 
of interest. 

The adaptation of this principle to emigration, i.e., the setting- 
forth of corporations of emigrants collectively responsible for the 
capital required to defray the costs of their voyage, and of their 
start in the colony, would of course involve special difficulties and 
complications, which it would probably be a hopeless task to 
attempt to surmount, until the spirit of co-operation and of indivi- 
dual and collective responsibility has developed itself more than it 
has done at present, but the principle should be kept in view. 
When we ponder over the fact of the millions of pounds sterling 
sent over by Irish emigrants to their kinsfolk from the United 


such provision for | States, we cannot fail to see that the surplus of earnings over 


the future as is expressed by the weekly subscription to a benefit) requirements in the new country, where labour is dear, and the 


Society. 

My suggestion is that the attempt should be made to mortgage 
this margin to the extent required to pay for the emigrant’s passage 
and for his sustenance until he is fairly launched in his new field 
of employment. 

The objects gained by this scheme would be twofold: first, a 





surplus of credit in the old country, where capital is cheap, are the 
two forces that should be combined to establish that steady, nor- 
mal, and regular current of emigration which is required in the 
interest of the Old World and the New. 

Philanthropists could not better atone for the mischief which 
their contempt of economical laws daily inflicts upon society than 
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by making themselves the pioneers of an important economical 
development like that above indicated, and the East End Emigra- 
tion Society sppears singularly well fitted for the task of making 
a first experiment. 

The mere publication after two or three years of the Registers 
I propose should be kept by the colonial agent would furnish an 
amount of bond fide information in regard to the objects proposed, 
such as the demands of the labour market at the antipodes, the 
average earnings of different kinds of labour, the difference 
between money wages and wages as measured by the cost of 
the labourer’s requirements, the number of defaulters, &c., which 
would be of invaluable use towards estimating the possible risks 
of lending money to emigrants in the way of business.—I am, 
Sir, &c., R. B. D. M. 





DR. DONALDSON AND THE BOOK OF JASHER. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—lIn the notice of a recent occurrence at Southampton which 
appeared in last Saturday’s Spectatur there is a nerroneous state- 
ment which I ask your permission to correct, viz., that the publi- 
cation of the book alluded to ‘‘cost Dr. Donaldson his head- 
mastership of Bury School.” ‘This has been often before asserted, 
but this is entirely untrue. Not only did the Trustees of the 
school abstain from taking any notice whatever, in their official 
capacity, of the book in question, but his resignation was a purely 
voluntary act. I should not venture to speak so confidently on 
the subject, had I not frequently heard it from his own lips.—I 
am, Sir, &c., F. N. 
POETRY. 

———<——— 
HOMAGE AND HOMAGE, 


{Lines suggested by the announcement of a Lecture on “ The Excellency of the Bible,” to be 
delivered before a Young Men's Christian Association.} 


Some think the Bible poor, a pleasant fable, 

Fit for the peasant’s soul, the scholar’s table. 

Others will have their talk about its wonders, 

Blowing their penny pipes to Sinai’s thunders. 

Yet do I deem a reverent silence wholly 

Dwells in the inmost shrine ; our human folly 

At best but stains the whiteness that we touch, 

And in God's presence prating over-much 

Is but the noise of gnats that hum and flutter, 

Marring the eternal psalm which Ie alone can utter. 
New University Club. A. Bi. i, 








OKS. 
—_>—_— 
ATHENS AND THE MOREA.* 

Lornp CARNARYON has done well in rescuing these notes of his 
father’s travels from oblivion. ‘They were evidently in their 
original form mere notes, intended to revive the writer’s memory of 
the scenes he had passed through rather than to supplant it ; but 
they have been pieced together with the patient skill of affection, 
and they are in themselves full of interest,—notes to excite 
thought, not accounts intended to supersede the necessity of 
thinking. ‘There is little of their date, 1839, about them, for 
they are not concerned mainly with matters in which dates have 
meaning. ‘The editor describes his father as *‘a man enthusiastic 
in temper, cultivated in mind, a good linguist, and with a singular 
facility of expression, whether by word of mouth or on paper, with 
but one drawback—indifferent health”; but he had, it is clear, a 
quality besides all these, a quality which has belonged to his house 
for generations. He wasan undevelopedartist. His eyes saw pic- 
tures where other men’s see things, and there is scarcely a page of his 
writing which does not by very simple touches,—simple, that is, in 
their essence, though the words have sometimes too mellifluous a 
roll,—call up before the mind of the reader some scene, historic or 
visible, which thenceforward will be to him as real as if he had 
himself carefully observed it. The picturesque, or rather the 
pictorial, side of life is always present to him; he cares more for 
scenery than for statistics, for the living people than their dead 
antiquities, and though as‘Peer and politician he cannot forget to 
record an impression as to the relation of the Greeks to their 
Government, he turns away from that subject with pleasure to 
describe their relation to each other, and to thought. Henotes the 
Maniote hate of the Bavarians, but he descants upon the Maniote 
legends of the Vampire. It is this artistic sense, so to speak, which 
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has preserved the freshness of these notes, which, but for this, might 
be a little out of date. ‘The feudalism of the Maina, which his son 
describes from hisnotes withsuchspirit, has expired, butscenery never 
changes, the race has not perished, and even the manners of the people 
remain nearly what they were, the Greek, the least Asiatic of men 
in temper, resembling the Oriental in his changelessness. Must, 
not the Arcadia of 200 years B.C. have been exactly this ?— Ag 
we left the plain, we found ourselves amongst all the beauties of 
Arcadian scenery. Plane trees stretched out their spreading arms, 
rendering at times the path, which happened to be in little use, 
almost impassable; streams of crystal delighte1 the eye, and re- 
freshed us with their delicious waters; the wild pear mingled 
with the holly-leaved and the common oak; the pink, the wild 
violet, the red cystus bloomed on every bank, whilst fern covered 
the heights, and surrounded the trees which, as in some English 
park, often grew in large and rounded clumps. . . . . . A young 
Arcadian shepherd, with very handsome features, and great 
natural grace of manner, he wore the fustanella and red gaiters, a 
long shaggy coat of wool, which, however, did not conceal the 
embroidered edges of a white vest, and a figured cotton handker- 
chief bound round a tasselled fez. In his belt he carried a knife, 
in his hand a long shepherd’s crook.” Arcadia might become 
a Grecian Norfolk or Lancashire, and still the significance of this 
note, clearly a mere note intended for subsequent expansion, 
would be unchanged. “ He told me afterwards that his wife, 
while sitting in the noonday heat under the shelter of a great 
Arcadian oak, had worked for him the handkerchief which he 
wore, tracing the pattern on it in accordance with the light 
and shadow that fell upon the piece.” ‘The woman, as we 
understand that memorandum, had traced the pattern thrown 
by the light through the leaves upon the cotton, exactly 
as a Greek might have done two thousand years ago; and its 
peculiar beauty, the beauty of absolutely natural design, extorted 
an inquiry from the cultivated traveller. Imagine the sort of pat- 
tern an Englishwoman of the same class forced to the same work 
would have devised. ‘The book is full of touches of that kind, 
touches whose only fault is their extreme brevity, a brevity the 
writer had he lived would probably have corrected, to the injury 
of his own narrative and the great benefit of his readers. It is 
enough to make a reviewer melancholy to think of the book of, 
say, eight hundred pages which the writer of this sentence might 
have written. ‘* And now I found the pencil-case of my pocket- 
book missing, upon which Ehas reiterated his curses against the 
unlucky magpie. ‘That miserable bird had occasioned the breaking 
of a bridleanda stirrup; it had caused the loss of a knife, which Elias 
had taken in single combat from a Turk some cight years ago; 
and now my pencil-case was gone. Never had any previous 
magpie been so persevering in the cause of mischief. His mind was 
for the moment fully depressed by a sense of evil augury. Just 
before we reached the town, we saw a party of priests, and this, 
too, he maintained was ominous of coming disaster. I observed 
that he was but an indifferent son of the Church, and to this 
he only responded by a melancholy shake of the head.” And 
it would be difficult to express more happily, or in fewer 
words, the judgment which every observant traveller bas passed 
upon the appearance of the Greek people, or rather of the Greek 
people when unfettered by the barbarous costume of Western 
Europe :— 

‘‘He might lave been nineteen or twenty years of age. He was2 
man who in the peasant class could only have been seen in Greeco, and 
rarely even there. He was distinguished not merely by a faultless 
regularity of feature—a species of beauty confined to no class or 
country—but by that classical shapo of head, by a general graco of 
form and bearing, by the intellectual forehead and expression of eye 
that I never yet saw in any other than the Greek peasantry. If this 
young Greek and those Arcadian peasants, whom I Jately met, had 
found themselves in any society, even in that to which they were least 
accustomed, they would still have been distinguished by their graceful 
deportment. Among the Spanish I have seen in former years far more 
general beauty of feature than among the Greek peasantry. I havo 
beheld and almost marvelled at that dignified bearing which appeared 
to elevate them above the station to which they were born, and that 
commanding expression of countenance which seemed to scorn the 
world; but in those men, proud as their bearing and striking as their 
features were, I never observed that facile grace of form and that in- 
tellectual expression of eye which seems to designate the peasantry of 
Greece as the true descendants of that extraordinary people who pos- 
sessed the largest portion of original genius ever conferied by Heaven 
upon a peculiar and gifted race.” 

Perhaps of all the book the account of the Maina, the mountainous 
southern district of the Morea, with its people who claimed to be 
Spartans and were as vengeful as Corsicans, its nobles shut up in 
towers, and its commonalty so used to murder that they could hardly 
be drilled into an ordinary walk,—retaining always the stealthy, 
cat-like tread taught by a hundred ambuscades,—its wild super- 
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stitions and profound belief in the sanctity of women, is the most 
interesting chapter; but it is also the one in which the piecing 
has been most frequent, and it is a little difficult at times to tell 
which is the father’s observation and which the son’s idea of the 
deduction the father would have drawn. As an account of a 
civilization, or shall we say a form of barbarism even then unique 
and now extinct, it is for fewness of words and clearness of touch 
almost unsurpassed in descriptive writing, and of itself quite sufli- 
cient to justify a book the greatest fault of which is a brevity as 
extreme as in our day it is unusual. 

Lord Carnarvon prefixes to his father’s notes a preface against 
which we feel inclined to protest, as it gives a tone to the reader's 
thoughts which he ought to derive only from the father’s work. 
The late Earl, though contemptuous of the Bavarian, was, we 
gather, full of hopefulness for the Greek, of whom the present 
one seems more than half inclined to despair. Admitting to the full 
all that mankind owes to the Greek, that is, everything except the 
religious impulse, Lord Carnarvon still regards the present condi- 
tion of Greece with the irritation natural to an English states- 
man, who sees in ‘‘ order” the first, or at least most necessary, 
of blessings, and is half-inclined to leave her to her fate. ‘The 
disorder of ancient Greece, however, was at least as great, and the 
world was not benefited when the stern Roman rule reduced her 
to respectability and powerlessness. ‘The right to independence 
includes the right to recede, and after all is it the fault of the 
Greeks? ‘They have not made their own government. By nature 
a perfectly democratic people, inclined to be governed as Italy is 
inclined, not by assemblies so much as by individuals thrown 
through those assemblies up to power; a people essentially 
idealistic, and greatest where other races would be beaten, they 
have been forced by external compulsion into the dull constiti- 
tutional groove. ‘They need now as ever genius at their head, and 
we have given them in succession two dull German lads for Kings, 
lads who in England, it may be, would have succeeded as well as 
the duller Hanoverians who did succeed, but who in Greece 
have been dead-weights, arresting all national development, and 
compelled in their unfitness to secure themselves by corrupting 
the representative bodies. We have ordered the Government to 
be modern, yet limited its frontiers till modernness has proved too 
expensive a quality, and then, when the Greek mind, despairing of 
progress at home, has sought the realization of its dreams abroad, 
we have driven it back with menaces upon itself. ‘This very year, 
when a war for existence once more seemed possible, and would 
have reinvigorated every fibre of the national frame, Europe, in its 
selfish dread of affecting the price of stocks, has ordered a 
people whose vanity is their best antiseptic to submit to any 
humiliation rather than risk any danger. ‘Till we leave Greece to 
herself, order our Envoys to be as passive as if they were accre- 
dited to Washington, and allow the nation to develop the strength 
which comes of victory, or the fortitude produced by subjugation, 
we have no right to condemn the Grecks. We talk of gratitude, 
but what have we done for them that they should be grateful, com- 
pared with what they have done forus? We gave them freedom, 
but they gave us the thought that freedom is a blessing to be 
desired, and while we moan over their neglect of physical 
improvements, we forget that but for them Europe had never 
pursued the path of scientific inquiry. If their constitution is 
unworkable, they invented politics; if they have no roads, they 
made geometry ; if they disturb Europe, they also preserved it. 
The bondholders who inherit claims which are almost swindles 
may be justified perhaps in murmuring at the insolvency their 
greedy credulity has helped to cause, but financiers will remember 
that Greeks add every year to the wealth of Britain ten times the 
sum her poverty is assumed to take away, that the merchants 
whose enterprise makes hunger so impossible in Britain are mainly 
Greeks. Everywhere save at home the Greeks succeed, because 
everywhere save at home Europe leaves them to themselves. Do 
the Jews succeed in Palestine? or fail anywhere else ? 


MR. LLEWELLYN DAVIES AND TIE 
PALL MALL GAZETTE* 
ALL these sermons, as is usual with what comes from Mr. 
Llewellyn Davies, are thoughtful and worth study ; some of them, 
—like those on ‘* luman Corruption,” ** Giving by Calculation,” 
“Public and Private Expenditure,” and others,—in a very high 
degree able and instructive. But we propose in the notice which 
alone we can give to the volume in these columns, to restrict our- 
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With a Preface on a Recent Phase of Deism. By the Rey. J, Llewellyn Davies, Rector 
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selves to the very striking preface on the theology of the Pull Mal! 
Gazette which, alike for its remarkable literary ability, and its care- 
ful intellectual soundings on a difficult subject, deserves the most 
deliberate criticism,—which we are somewhat surprised that the 

all Mall Gazette itself has not as yet accorded it. ‘The only point 
which it will be profitable for us to discuss, within such limits as 
we have, is the issue raised between Mr. Davies and the Pal! “all 
on the subject of the nature of religious evidence :— 


“ The first article in the creed of the Pall Mall Gazette is, that as to 

things belonging to the unseon world certainty is not to bo attained. 
Some suppositions are probable. Nothing is more than probable. To 
this preliminary article the Gazette returns again and again. Amongst 
probable suppositions in the sphere of religion these are the three which 
specially commend themselves,—the oxistence of a God, a future state, 
rewards and punishments awaiting virtue and vice. Many arguments 
point to these as probable ; and a rational man will at the same timo 
guard himself from assuming their certainty and allow himself to be 
swayed by their probability. But every form of systematic theology 
must be surrendered. For ‘as soon as you admit that probability is 
the utmost to which you can attain upon these subjects, it becomes 
plain that the uncertainty of every inference which you draw increases 
in a geometrical ratio.’ Accordingly, on one Easter Eve (1867) the 
writer whose voice is to be chiefly heard in the theology of tho 
Pali Mall Gazette, protested that the keeping of Good Friday and Easter 
Day was an obsolete superstition. The death and resurrection of Jesus 
Christ were not to him historical facts which it was worth while to 
remember. He did not care to have these iu any sense brought before 
him.” 
That, we think, is a just representation of the attitude of the Pal/ 
Mall, and would doubtless be admitted to be so by the author of 
the articles referred to. We do not quite agree with all 
Mr. Davies's criticisms thereupon, at least with those which 
would seem to be directed towards proving to the writer that it is 
illogical for him and such as he not to go further in the direction 
of scepticism, and especially illogical to go to church and join in 
a liturgy based on assumptions so very different. ‘That the able 
writer referred to cannot accept literally a great number of the 
most characteristic and beautiful prayers used by our Church 
is a matter of course, but which of us is there who does 
not demur to some of the hundreds of assumptions made in 
the course of the service? At all events we dislike tho 
method of deducing from that part of any thinker’s religious con- 
victions which happens to be most sharply expressed, what the 
other parts ought to be but are not, instead of taking as a whole 
what he tells us of his creed, and trying to mould our wilful and 
often perverse logic to his own conception of the moral tenability 
of his position. Few men were ever yet persuaded to give up 
any article of faith by having it affirmed to them that it was 
inconsistent with something else with which they thought it in 
very tolerable harmony; and on religious matters especially, the 
method of establishing a logical contradiction between different 
sides of a man’s mind is oftener due to a faulty logic in the critic 
than in the person criticized, is generally inefficient, and even if 
efficient at all, is apt to be efficient in what the critic would him- 
self regard as the wrong direction,—that is, in the direction o? 
making his opponent give up that element of his creed which 
they both held in common, instead of that element of it which 
the critic was striving to refute. 

With these exceptions, we concur heartily in Mr. Llewelyn 
Davies's criticisms, though we wish to add something to them, and 
to explain the sense in which we accept them. Mr. Davies's reply 
is substantially contained in the two following extracts :— 

“ Christians in general, therefore, would oppose to such a creed as 
that of the Pall Mall Gazette, not the pretence of conclusions which 
they can demonstrate against all comers, but strong and deep convie- 
tions continually assailed and sometimes agitated by insoluble difficul- 
ties. These difficulties are especially formidable to those who mix with 
the world, and to those who study with interest the progress of thought 
in the provinces of natural science and historical criticism. And the 
question which they have to ask themselves is whether their convic- 
tions as to the nature of God and the work of reconciliation are of such 
a kind, and rest upon such a ground, that they do right in saying, ‘! 
cannot fully answor this or that objection, nevertheless I will persevere 
in believing.’ And then it must come into view that the arguments by 
which Christians of the firmest faith are and have been always moot 
powerfully moved are not such as it is easy to lay out in controversy, 
or such as can be conveniently weighed or measured by logical instru- 
ments. One way of describing them is to say that they are such as 
verify the Christian hypothesis, which is, that there is a living God, 
acting upon the spirits of men, and seeking to draw them by the proper 
influences to a supersensual life of faith and love. Christians are continu- 
ally tempted to do what all controversy solicits them to do, namely, to 
forget their hypothesis, and to argue as if their business was to establisl:, 
in the light of the understanding, certain conclusions to which every 
rational person must assent. But this is to put the main point, the 
attractive action of God himself, out of the question. If the end of God 
be what we hold it to be, to bring human souls to Himeelf, then the 
means He actually employs must be living and spiritual, They are 
likely to be infinitely various and subtle, but they will deal principally 


| with the conscience and the affections. God is likely—nay, is certain— 
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to manifest Himself more and more in proportion to faith and love. 
Christian appeals belong naturally to a region that may be called mys- 
tical, or may b2 otherwise described as personal and spiritual. The 
experience of the inner life, rightly understood and tested, is the best 
evidence that can be adduced. Words which one man can say out of 
his heart may strongly move another man. If we will not acknowledge 
evidence of this kind, the evidence does not perish or lose its power, but 
we are simply remaining on the outside of tho question. No Christian 
meod be ashamed of trying to rise into the sphere of those motives and 
to submit to the government of those influences which have produced 
all that is best in Christendom. But the truth is that no one, Christian 
or non-Christian, can become serious and think of what he himself lives 
by and for, without appealing to considerations which may ineur the 
taunt of being personal and mystical.” . . . And again, “ no wise Chris- 
tian ever pretended that the Gospel could be demonstrated like tie ele- 
ments of geometry. The perpetual warning has been, except ye be 
<onverted, and become as little children, yo cannot see, ye cannot enter 
into, the kingdom of heaven. All the mysticism and superstition and 
delusion that have cloaked themselves with this law, cannot take away 
its authority as a primary condition of the faith of Christendom. If it 
is a true Jaw, then assurance will naturally grow with spiritual insight. 
And before you can pronounce the assurance to be a delusion, you must 
show that this law, not an afterthought, but promulgated from the first, 
has no ground in reality.” 

To which the theologian criticized would probably reply that Mr. 
Davies virtually admits his own thesis that all religious con- 
victions are merely probable. He would maintain that 
‘deep convictions, continually assailed and sometimes agitated 
by insoluble difficulties,” are only a paraphrase for arguments 
which, if they stood alone, might, indeed, produce moral cer- 
tainty, but, as they do not stand alone, but are confronted 
by other arguments haying an opposite drift, produce only a 
wavering state of mind which vibrates between conviction and 
doubt. ‘That, we have no doubt, would be the reply of the writer 
criticized. What we want to discuss is whether it would be a 
just reply. We hold that it would not. We believe that the 
implied assumption that certainty is simply a very great prepon- 
derance of the arguments on one side over the arguments on the 
other, is utterly mistaken. That would mean, of course, that there is 
in effect no such thing as certainty, because it would mean that 
all conviction, however firm, is simply provisional, and is liable at 
any moment to be upset, reduced to a be a mere probability, 
or even to a doubt or disbelief, by the production of sufliciently 
strong arguments hitherto unheard of on the other side. For in- 
stance, the conviction of the present writer that he has a pen in 
his hand at the present moment does not seem to him a conviction 
which any counter-evidence could upset. Yet it is easily con- 
ceivable that by to-morrow a great deal of counter-evidence could 
be amassed, which, when submitted to him, would, so far as he 
yielded his mind up to its drift, tend to produce the impression 
that at the given moment to-day he had had no pen in his hand. 
Would it be uniformly his duty to listen to all this counter-evi- 
dence before forming an opinion, and then deliberately balance the 
confident evidence of his own memory against it ? We do not think 
that eventhe critic inthe Pu/l Mall would maintainit ; evenhe would 
admit that there are evidences and evidences of such completely 
different orders of authority, that even though they be opposed to 
each other, there is, to the mind which knows the full weight of the 
more important evidence, not even a suflicient presumption in 
the secondary evidence to shake for an instant the certainty 
founded on the former, —and this, too, even though it may 
be admitted that were the mind submitted solely and exclu- 
sively to the full weight of the lesser evidence, there would 
be quite enough in it to produce a very strong presumptive 
belief. Suppose that a man whose thoughts and opinions 
and casual judgments on himself and on other men and their 
motives I have known day by day for half a lifetime, is accused on 
the strongest circumstantial evidence of a very base and disgrace- 
ful theft. Here is a case where mathematical certainty is not 
attainable on either side. We should admit that no man can 
speak with more than what is called moral certainty of the 
possibilities in any other man’s heart. But, unquestionably, 
in such a case I should be warranted in not even weighing for a 
moment the evidence, however seemingly overwhelming, against 
him, before forming an opinion,—if I knew, or thought I knew, 
that he was utterly incapable of such an act. It is by no means 
true, even within the region of probabilities, that ‘* strong convic- 
tions continually assailed and sometimes agitated by insoluble 
difficulties” mean the same thing as arguments sufficient, if they 
stood alone, to convince, but the force of which is materially broken 
by other arguments of an opposite tendency. On the contrary, 
we entertain plenty of deep convictions which are not, and ought 
not to be, merely provisional,—i.c., which need no proviso that we 
entertain them only so long as nothing more convincing appears 
ou the other side, and which may, nevertheless, be by no means 


left in quiet possession of the field; and yet it might 
be positively silly in us to examine the counter-evidence at all, 
though it may be quite reasonable for others differently situated 
to accept it as the most convincing within their reach. Thus, in 
the case suggested above, it may be highly reasonable for me, the 
most intimate friend of the accused, not even to admita momentary 
doubt of his guilt, while it is reasonable for some less intimate 
friend to vibrate between the two distinct planes of evidence, the 
moral and the circumstantial, while to the outer world, again, it is 
equally reasonable to rely on the latter evidence alone. 

But how does this touch Mr. Davies’s admission that even those 
who entertain the deepest convictions, convictions too deep to 
class themselves as in any sense ‘‘ probable” inferences, are yet 
liable to be * assailed,” and sometimes ‘‘ agitated” by “ insoluble 
difficulties"? Of course, it is quite one thing to have totally 
opposite currents of inconsistent evidence swaying different minds 
on any subject, and quite another to have the same mind vibrating 
between these mutually incompatible drifts of belief, acting upon 
it, as we may say, in quite different planes, like the upper and 
under currents of the sea or atmosphere, which often move in 
diametrically opposite directions. Is it possible for any man to 
be in any strict sense certain of that which yet he can, in another 
condition of mind, and without any real change in the evidence 
accessible to him, be brought to marvel at and doubt? Clearly it 
is, and that for a very simple reason,—that our minds are so 
limited in energy that we are incapable of entering into many 
points of view, of grasping fully more than one or two trains of 
evidence, at the same moment. Once get me to attend exclusively 
to the strong circumstantial evidence proving that my friend, 
whose inmost motives and aims I have known intimately all my 
life, is a base sort of thief, —and so long as my intellect is saturated 
with that evidence, I shall be staggered, though the moment I am 
allowed to revert to the far higher kind of evidence in my own 
possession, it will seem as nothing in the comparison. Well, pre- 
cisely the same seems to us to be true of Theistic and Christian evi- 
dence, and the ‘insoluble difficulties’ conceded by Mr. Davies. While 
the mind is occupied in the struggle between right and wrong, ap- 
preciating the force of a temptation, and recognizing the absolute 
authority of the spiritual voice which forbids us to yield to it, no 
evidence of any sort or kind would or could have the smallest 
effect in breaking down the certainty of a spiritual existence of 
some sort, recognizable by us, the righteous authority of which 
over us we cannot dispute. Of course, what may be the extent of 
that authority, whether it is that of the Being who created the 
world, whether He is infinite and eternal and omnipotent, whether 
He has set us any tasks beyond our power to do, and a vast number 
of other questions tending to define and discriminate the range of 
the authority we recognize, all these things are not thus determined, 
and are determined, so far as they are determined at all, by 
other and less positive evidence. But while we are sensible 
of that ultimate authority over our conscience, no counter- 
vailing evidence to prove that we only receive moral instruction 
through the senses and reflection thereon, would be listened to fora 
moment. But now transfer the attention from such a state of mind 
as this, to a general train of minute observations tending to prove 
that man’s outward life is by no means adapted to his moral 
education, —that numbers of men are placed by no fault of their 
own in circumstances which compel and imply moral debasement, — 
that progress, so far as it takes place at all, is due to the fwilure and 
gradual extinction of poor natures, rather than to their elevation 
and ennoblement,—that our Lord’s doctrine of providence which 
makes the fall of each sparrow a separate care to a perfectly loving 
Father is an ideal dream, instead of a transcript of fact,—and it 
will be inevitable that while this class of observations monopolize 
our attention, we shall be forced by them to contemplate some 
power of Destiny as a possibility, a power far removed from the 
spirit of righteousness which we recognized in the former mood. 
Well, does it follow in any way that the former moral certainty,— 
so far as it went,—is either undermined or altered in kind by this 
very differently based “ insoluble difficulty "? Far from it. ‘The one 
is, so far as it goes, a positive certainty, which is not even provi- 
sional, which is as complete as the present writer's certainty that 
he holds a pen. But then it is only coextensive with the special 
experience, while the “insoluble difficulties” suggested in the 
latter train of thought, though, if taken alone, they would 
land us in a different region of belief, do not even touch 
it. In this case we have not probabilities in one direction, 
to be balanced by probabilities of an opposite kind. The 
one is a certainty, the others are only fragments of evidence, 
which may point in a different direction, but can no more 





invalidate the former, than two straight lines in different planes 
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can meet. This seems to us, then, the force of Mr. Davies's 
answer :—He reminds us that the evidence of Christianity has 
ever been asserted to be of a peculiar kind, ‘ Except ye be con- 
verted and become as little children, ye cannot enter into the 
kingdom of God.’ That is a sort of evidence which, though it 
is perfectly reasonable of its kind, does not profess to meet the 
‘insoluble difficulties.’ What we maintain is that real certainty 
in one plane of evidence, is absolutely compatible with doubts in 
another plane of evidence, so long as we have minds so limited as 
we have, so incapable of grasping in onc act of attention the 
upshot of very different experiences. We believe heartily with 
Mr. Davies that the existence of the ‘insoluble difficulties’ which 
he so wisely and frankly recognizes, does not in the least reduce 
to mere ‘ probabilities’ the positive spiritual certainties which he 
sets forth so powerfully both in the preface and in some of these 
fine sermons. 

We wish we could quote Mr. Davies’s humorous and really 
exquisite postscript to the fine and powerfully imagined parable 
in which the Pall Mall Gazette set forth some time ago the 
general character of the faith which its managers think rational 
and justified. But we have taken up too much space already with 
this discussion, and we will leave the literary plum of this 
thoughtful volume where it is, for our readers to extract for them- 
selves. We only hope it may induce them to read the rest of 
this timely, able, and spiritual little book. 

TRICOTRIN.* 

Ir is not difficult after reading this novel to understand the causes 
of Ouida’s success, a success which, to judge from the dedication 
to the American people, has extended to the other side of the 
Atlantic.  Tvicotrin, whatever its faults, is not tame, or 
common-place, or neutral in tint. On the contrary, it shows 
abundance of colour, often, we think, inharmonious, and often 
profuse, but always brilliant and frequently effective. Sentences 
which make little pictures meet us as we read. Here is one of a 
town in Southern France :— 

“The white long road, poplar-fringed and without shadow, which 


led to the small, still, grey tower, whose peaked roofsand pointed towers 
were rising far away out from a mass of autumn-tinted orchards.” 


And here is one of a scene on the Loire :-— 


“The hay-barge slowly floating in the moon-light with its load of fresh- 
cut grasses, odorous as violets. It drifted through the broad, sheeted, 
silver radiance lazily, charmingly, with its great sail black against tho 
sky, and the fragrant dews on its huge soft mounds of fodder that were 
tossed loosely together, with the wild clover and the white marguérites, 
scarcely dead, that had been mown with them.” 

This would have been better, the reader will have observed, if 
two or three of the epithets had been retrenched. ‘The next is 
more simply worded and more effective :— 

“A thrush was singing his little heart out upon a plume of pear-tree 
blossom, the house-door stood wide open, with the sun streaming in over 
the bare, clean, wooden floor; a cluster of pigeons were balanced on the 
edge of a brown earthern dish, eating its grain undisturbed; a great 
knot of white lilies and moss roses, thrust into a broad pan of water, tilled 
the house with perfume.” 

Sometimes we come to good things of another kind. There is a 
certain bitter pungency of remark here, for instance :— 

“What will become of the world? Nobody knows. If it disappear 
to-morrow, it will not be missed in the universe. * There is a falling 
star; look at it, my dear,’ some man in Jupiter will say to his wife. 
That will be all the world’s monody.” 

Why “ monody,” we may ask, as the word does not necessarily 
include any meaning of lament? But Ouida does not always 
use the fine words which he loves so much with perfect correctness. 
He speaks of a tyrannis, for instance, when he means not a 
tyranny, but a tyrant, and the blunder is repeated too often to allow 
us to attribute it to the printer. 
Wanting in restraint, in compression, and in taste. 
is never wanting wherever it can by any possibility be attached. 
When the attention is demanded by some crisis of action or pas- 
Sion, it is often called off to admire some felicity of description. 
And the rhetoric, which, after description, is the writer’s strongest 
point, is often strangely incongruous. Ile endows all his char- 
acters with the gift. Dukes, duchesses, vagabonds philosophic 
or villainous, actresses, peasant women, fishermen, have all the 
? ’ I ’ ’ 
Same power of fluent, biting, epigrammatic speech. ILere is a 
Specimen of the oration of a wrecker, a mere savage, whom the 
hero Tricotrin has surprised in the very act of lighting a false 


beacon, and has brought down for the judgment of his fellows :-— 
re f : 
. *: the Story of a Waif and Stray. By Ouida. 3 vols. London: Chapman 

. 1869, 
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Generally speaking, the style is 
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“Ye curs! ye were willing enough to take a stoup of my rich red 

drinks for yourselves, and a roll of my bright silks for your light-o’- 
loves; ye were willing enough to have burrels of rice and tubs of 
salted meat rolled from the caves to your cabins, in the hard days of 
your hunger; yo were willing enough to have all that the beacon 
brought, and ye fed it, and fanned it, and called it a devil that was 
better than a god, many and many a time. And now ye are gone 
against me, now ye are clamouring for my body, that ye may fling it 
down on the rocks. Ye sharks! there is but one man on this shore 
this dawn. It is this man who has brought me rope-bound like a netted 
calf,” &e. 
How unlike, we cannot help thinking, to what George Eliot 
would have made such a man say. It is not, however, with 
* Ouida’s” style, but with his drawing of character that we are 
chiefly concerned, and here we have serious faults to find. Trico- 
trin is, to use a comparison that will be familiar to most of our 
readers, a hero of the Monte Christo kind. IIere is the portrait 
of him when he is first introduced to us:— 


“Te was a man of some forty years, dressed in a linen blouse, with 

knaps.ick as worn as an African soldier's lying at his feet, unstrapped, 
in company with a flask of good wine and a Straduarius fiddle. He 
himself was seated on a fallen treo, with the sun breaking through the 
foliage above in manifold gleams and glories that touched the turning 
leaves as red as fire, and fell on his own head when he tossed it up to 
fling a word to Mistigri [his pet monkey] or to catch tho last summer 
song of a blackbird. It was a beautiful Homeric head ; bold, kingly, 
eareless, noble, with the loyalty of the lion in its gallant poise, and the 
challenge of the eagle in its upward gesture ;—the head which au artist 
would have given to his Hector, to his Phecbus, or his Dionysus. The 
features were beautiful, too, in their varied mobile eloquent meauings ; 
with their poet’s brows, their reveller’s langh, their soldicr’s daring, 
their stndent’s thought, their many and conflicting utterances, whose 
contradictions made one unity—the unity of genius.” 
This marvellous man does everything ; 
the perfection of skill to which only the greatest master can attain. 
He plays on his Straduariusas a Paganini might have played; he 
dashes off in an idle moment on a piece of panel a head which 
might have been taken for a ‘Titian :— 


in every art he has reached 


“Ifo had the genius of a Mozart,—to make music only to a peasants’ 
festival or his own solitude; the eloquence of a Mirabeau,—to remain a 
bohemian and be called a scamp; the sagacity of a Talleyrand,—to be 
worth no more in any pecuniary sense than one of the vintagers at work. 
amongst the grapes; the versatility of a Crichton—to shed his talents’ 


| lustre forth on French hamlets’ bridal feasts, Italian olive-growers’ frugab 


suppers, Spanish muleteers’ camp fires, Irish cotters’ wakes and revels, 
Paris labourers’ balls and wine bouts; the wisdom of a Boethius,—to 
laugh at life with the glorious mirth of an Aristophanes, to need as little 
in his daily wants as Louis Cornaro, to love all pleasure with the 
Burgundian zest of a Piron.” 

Now all this is easy enough to write, and in a way it is pleasant 
to read. We are all disposed to rebel against the weary effort by 
which alone, as experience is always preaching, excellence is to be 
attained. We all cherish a lurking fondness for royal roads, 
whether they lead to learning or mastery of any kind. But, after 
all, the old unwelcome common-place belief is probably true, that 
‘* practice makes perfect.” ‘Those great artists who rise once in an 
age excel their fellows in the gift of application as much as in any 
natural aptitude of hand or brain. A Paganini spends every day 
from his childhood who shall say how many hours with his violin ; 
a Titian lives in his studio, and scarcely lays aside his brush from 
year to year. We refuse to believe in nameless wanderers who can 
take up bow or pencil at long intervals and show themselves 
masters without being students. Such monsters are an offence to 
true art, which knows better than to concede honours that are not 
But ‘Tricotrin is represented not only as the 


earned by labour. 
Self-restrained, 


greatest of artists, but as the most perfect of men. 
self-sufficing, incapable of baseness, fear, or selfishness, with the 
widest and most generous sympathies, equal to the most sublime 
self-sacrifice, he wanders about, a visible Providence of the people. 
Yet we are given clearly enough to understand that the man was. 
pleasure-loving ; if plain words are to be used, licentious :— 

“ TTis life, if it was one perpetual fete, was also ono continual benedic- 
tion. Turn by turn, his life had been full of mirth, and passion, and 
poetry, and revelry, and pain, and all the delights of the sense and the 
soul in changeful sequence; but in it one thing reigned ever, never 
sleeping, never shadowed, never silent, never cold, a thing of which men 
have little, and saints less—charity.” 

And the same thing is said again and again, and in still plainer 
language. Now, we have heard this cant, for we can call it 
nothing else, before, and it is offensive, more offensive in a way 
than the cant of hypocrisy. We do not believe that the perfec- 
tion of virtue, any more than the perfection of art, is to be reached 
without practice. In ‘Tricotrin, indeed, Ouida repeats an old 
fault. He is an exaggerated copy of the young heroes with whom 
he has already made us familiar, who drink curagoa all day and 
claret all night without injuring the freshness of their checks or 
the sparkle of their eyes, who can be reckless and vicious without 
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debasing their moral instincts or blunting their intellects. We 
believe, on the contrary, that excess will make a man pale and 
crapulous, and that profligacy will make him selfish. ‘Traits of 
goodness and devotion, indeed, may be seen in vicious lives, 
exactly as traits of genius may be discerned in very imperfect 
work ; to assert that they can ever be found there in their highest 
development seems to us as great a blasphemy against morality, as 
to assert that the casual touch can ever attain the mastery of toil 
is a blasphemy against art. 

To the other great character of the book, the character of 
Viva, Tricotrin’s protéjée, we have, while acknowledging that 
it is brilliant and attractive, to make an objection almost 
equally grave. ‘The whole picture, taken with that which is 
subsidiary to it, appears to us like a bitter satire upon women, 
and than satires upon women there are few things more noxious 
in literature. Viva, a foundling whom ‘Tricotrin rears, is a 
figure to whom the writer gives all the charm his skill can 
command. She is exquisitely beautiful, pure if never to fall 
is purity, not incapable of gratitude and affection ; but one great 
weakness, represented, as it seems to us, as the frailty not so 
much of the individual as of the sex, mars her character, and 
ruins every life with which hers is connected. ‘The glitter of gold 
and gems, the luxurious belongings of wealth, the splendour of 
«‘ great life,” attract her with a force which she is wholly unable to 
resist, which bears down her conscience, her love for her preserver 
and the friends of her childhood, all her better thoughts and 
impulses. The sparkling gifts of a profligate young lover, the 
attractions of the worthless actress Coriolis, bring her once and 
again into imminent peril ; and the dignified life which she attains 
at last, the loveless marriage and the greatness purchased at the 
cost of all that was real in her life, if more decorous than vice, is 
also more base. Linked with her story is that of the woman Coriolis, 
exhibiting the same tendencies acting on a lower type of nature 
and in less favourable circumstances, and making a courtesan 
instead of a heartless woman of the world. All this might be 
made to yield a salutary, even a noble moral ; we do not find that 
it does. We take the key of the story to be Tricotrin’s soliloquy 
when he finds the little Viva, whom her mother has left to die. 
“You will have nothing,” he says, ‘‘as your career except to get 
rich by snaring the foolish, or to be virtuous and starve on three 
halfpence a day, having a pauper’s burial as reward for your 
chastity ;” and the upshot of the whole seems to be that he was right. 

The plot shows some signs of hasty and careless construction. 
The incident which first leads to Tricotrin’s wandering is utterly 
improbable, and the chronology is sometimes curiously at fault. 
The old peasant woman, for instance, who had reached, we are 
told, to more than ninety years, could hardly have been born 
*¢ when the waters of the Loire were choked with the corpses they 
floated to the sea.” 





DEEP-SEA DREDGINGS.* 
Frw, probably, are altogether devoid of a natural and instinctive 
desire to obtain some acquaintance with the world in which we 
live, though it is not given to many to gratify the desire to any 
extent, From the earliest dawn of knowledge men have occupied 
themselves in the task of successfully combating the mechanical 
difficulties which nature has thrown in the way of those who seek 
to penetrate her secrets, and much has been effected in this direc- 
tion. 
acquisition of physical knowledge than the exceedingly imperfect 
and tedious means of locomotion which were alone at the 
disposal of the philosopher. ‘This has been overcome; and 


it would not be easy to over-estimate the share which our; 
development which we have 


railways have had in the rapid 
seen of late years in such sciences as geology and zoology. 
With all the mechanical appliances, however, of modern 
ecience there still remain vast portions of the terraqueous globe 
of which the investigation, except in the most fragmentary 
inanner, appears to be almost impossible. Whole countries are 
buried beneath an ever-shifting yet permanent sheet of ice; large 
portions of others are rendered almost impassable by arid sands 
und want of rain; others are clothed for hundreds of miles together 
with dense and trackless forests ; and above some 15,000 feet our 
Joftiest mountain-chains are practically inaccessible to the observer. 
{ privri, one would be inclined to believe that the difficulties in 
the way of scrutinizing the bed of the deep sea would be greater 
and more insurmountable than any of the, above, and until very 
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lor centuries there existed no greater obstacle to the | 


lately this has been found to be the case. Recently, however, 
attempts have been made, in different parts of the world, and by 
different observers, to solve this problem; and enough has been 
done to show that a new and almost inexhaustible vein of inquiry 
has been opened, the results of which it would be hazardous to 
predict. Before examining the latest and most successful of these 
attempts, let us see what had been already accomplished in this 
direction. 

Our knowledge of the inhabitants of the ocean has been almost 
entirely derived from such observations as can be made be- 
tween tide-marks, from the use of the sounding apparatus, or 
from the operations of the dredge. ‘The first of these obviously 
offers an extremely limited field for investigation, and the second, 
though applicable to great depths, can do no more than bring 
to the surface the small portion of the sea-bottom upon 
which it drops, together with such animals as may chance to be 
upon it; aud even this is a very recent improvement. From its 
great collecting power, and from the amount of surface which 
it is capable of covering, the dredge has naturally been the 
favourite instrument of the marine zoologist, and to it he owes 
almost as much as the physiologist to the microscope. Much, 
however, remained to be done even in this direction, Until last 
year dredging had never been carried on at depths exceeding some 
300 fathoms, and was confined as a rule to much shallower tracts. 
This was partially due to the great difficulty of manipulating the 
dredge at great depths, and partially, no doubt, tothe very prevalent 
opinion that the bottom of the deep sea would be found to bea 
lifeless solitude, barren of spoils to the naturalist. ‘The late 
Professor Edward Forbes, one of the most accomplished zoologists 
of modern times, concluded from his researches that a zero of 
animal life in the sea would be found at 3500 fathoms, referring 
elsewhere to all beyond this depth as ‘‘an abyss where life is 
either extinguished, or exhibits but a few sparks to mark its 
lingering presence.” The first blow to this widely accepted 
doctrine was given by Captain Ross, in his Arctic Expedition (1818), 
who brought up a living starfish from a depth of one thousand 
fathoms by means of the sounding-line. Similar results were 
afterwards obtained, but at smaller depths, by Sir James Ross 
and Mr. Harry Goodsir; but they attracted little attention at the 
time, and were soon forgotten. ‘The first real steps towards the 
solution of this question were made by Professor Bailey of the 
United States, and by Professor Huxley and Dr. Wallich at home. 
These observers proved, by means of soundings, that the bed of 
the Atlantic at depths of from 1,000 to 2,000 fathoms was com- 
| posed almost entirely of the calcareous cases of certain minute 
Protozoa, and of the flinty envelopes of one of the lowest orders 
of plants; the former of these, at any rate, being beyond a 
reasonable doubt truly resident at this enormous depth. Quite 
recently the existence of animals of a higher grade of organization 
at great depths in the ocean has been established by the researches 
of Professor Sars, and Count Pourtales of the United States Coast 
Survey. In neither of these cases, however, though some very 
striking facts were brought to light, were the dredgings carried 
on at depths of more than 500 fathoms. 

The pamphlet at present before us is the record of the results of 
| a systematic attempt to dredge the deep sea, carried on by Dr. 
| Carpenter and Professor Wyville Thomson, a surveying ship with 
all the necessary appliances having been placed at their disposal 
'by the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. The ground 
chosen for the cruise was the deep channel between the North of 
Scotland and the Faroé Islands, and though the weather was very 
unfavourable and the time limited, nevertheless some highly 
| curious and valuable discoveries have been made. ‘The special 
object of the expedition was to determine what living beings—if 
any—inhabited the deeper portions of this area; and it is sufficient 
‘to state that this object was fully attained by the discovery of 
many curious forms of animal life at depths of from 500 to 600 
fathoms. Amongst these, besides an abundance of lower forms, 
there were many examples of zoophytes, starfishes, shell-fish, and 








crustaceans. 

So much for the facts, as far as this portion of the inquiry is 
concerned ; and now for the deductions which may be drawn from 
the facts. In thefirst place, we may now regard it as fully established 
that there exists “a varied and abundant submarine fauna at 
depths which have been generally supposed to be altogether azoic, 
or occupied only by animals of a very low type.” As a necessary 
consequence of this, we must give up the long accepted belief 
that great bathyinctrical pressure, that is to say, the pressure caused 
by a great mass of superincumbent water, is necessarily destructive 
or prejudicial to the higher forms of animal life. It appears, 00 

| the contrary, from what we now learn, that “ the distribution of 
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the animal life of the seas beyond the littoral zone is more closely 
related to the temperature of the water than to its depth,” just as 
the distribution of plants upon mountain chains is regulated, not 
by the elevation, but by the temperature, which is merely a 
secondary result of the elevation. More extraordinary, however, 
than the abundance of animal life at these great depths is its 
character ; and here we arrive at one of the most striking dis- 
coveries of modern science, though it is one which will have to be 
worked out in greater detail before we can reason confidently 
upon it. It appears, namely, that these hitherto unexplored 
abysses of the ocean have constituted asylums, so to speak, for 
forms of life which are elsewhere extinct, and are only known to us 
as characterizing some long-past geological epoch ; not to speak of 
others up to this time believed to be limited to particular localities 
or altogether new to science. Tostate this result more specifically 
without entering into technical details is difficult, but it appears 
certain that not only is the bottom of the North Atlantic at great 
depths covered with a deposit in all its essential characters closely 
resembling chalk, but that the higher animals now known to inhabit 
this area are also closely allied to, and in some cases even 
inseparable from, species which lived during the Cretaceous epoch. 
Enough, at any rate, has been discovered to render it certain that 
more extensive researches are only likely to confirm and amplify 
this important generalization. We may just allude here toanother 
curious question, which has been opened up by these discoveries. 
From what quarter do the denizens of the deep sea derive their 
fool? All, clearly, cannot be carnivorous, and we have as yet 
obtained no indication that vegetable life is possible at these great 
depths. In fact, the apparent impossibility of the luminous rays 
of the sun penetrating far beneath the surface of the sea, to say 
nothing of the actinic or chemical rays, would seem to preclude the 
existence of any but the very lowest forms of plants; and these 
are not only very minute, to begin with, but have been obtained in 
very small numbers. ‘To meet this difficulty, Dr. Carpenter sug- 
gests, with a great show of probability, that one of the most lowly 
organized and at the same time most abundant of the inhabitants 
of the deep sea may have “so far the attributes of a vegetable, 
that it is able to elaborate organic compounds out of the materials 
supplied by the medium in which it lives, and thus to provide 
sustenance for the animals imbedded in its midst.” 

Besides the above-mentioned additions to zoology, Drs. 
Carpenter and Wyville ‘Thomson have succeeded in establishing 
a remarkable physical law regarding the temperature of the sea. 
To the almost universal law that heat causes expansion, and cold 
contraction, of the particles of a body, water has long been 
known to constitute a striking exception. When any body of fresh 
water is exposed to a reduction of temperature, as the surface- 
layer becomes colder than the remainder of the fluid, it 
becomes likewise heavier, and sinks, therefore, to the bottom, 
its place being supplied by a warmer and consequently lighter 
stratum. ‘This process is repeated until the temperature has sunk to 
39° Fahr., when the law ceases to act. Below this point—termed 
the maximum density of water—any additional reduction of tem- 
perature causes expansion, instead of contraction, and consequently 
the surface-layer becomes and remains the lightest, and does not 
sink as before to the bottom. It is obvious that, if this deviation 
from the regular law were not provided for in the case of water, 
all our lakes and rivers would begin to freeze from the bottom up- 
wards, and would, in our climate, become ultimately entirely con- 
verted into ice. It has always been believed that what we have 
just stated held good for all water, whether fresh or salt; hence 
the statement of Sir J. Herschell that, ‘‘in very deep water all 
over the globe a uniform temperature of 39° Fahr. is found to 
prevail ;” as would almost necessarily be the case if the maximum 
density of salt water, like that of fresh, were reached at this tem- 
perature. We now know, however, that the law must be differ- 
ently stated for sea-water. By sending down thermometers 


attached to the sounding-line, Drs. Carpenter and ‘Thomson | 
| and has pensioned it off after three famous runs and three narrow 


have proved that in certain areas—supposed to be those 
traversed by cold currents from the Polar regions—the tempera- 
ture at the bottom was as low as 32° Fahr., whilst that of 
the surface might be as high as 53° Fahr., a difference of more 
than 20°. This great difference is easily accounted for by the 
existence of cold Polar and warm Equatorial currents; whilst the 
very low temperature of the bottom is explained by certain experi- 
Ments of Despretz, establishing beyond a doubt the fact that 
“sea water, in virtue of its saline impregnation, coutracts con- 
tinuously down to its ordinary freezing-point, which is below 28° 
Fahrenheit.” 

We have been compelled to touch lightly on the many interest- 





omit others altogether ; but we have said sufficient to warrant the 
opinion that his report to the Royal Society embodies some most 
remarkable discoveries, which are not only valuable per se, but 
lead to some very important and striking generalizations. We 
trust that the inquiry thus happily begun will be followed out, 
and we can hardly err in our expectation that we shall find our- 
selves to be merely on the threshold of an investigation, long, 
perhaps, and difficult, but promising to repay us ultimately with 
the most brilliant results. 





FLOOD, FIELD, AND FOREST.* : 
So many books have been written about hunting and fishing from 
the sportsman’s point of view that it is quite time for the quarry 
to have its turn, and to do its best towards reversing the picture. 
Mr. Rooper seems to have remembered the fable of “ ‘The Lion and 
the Man,” and the lion’s comment on the sculptured group which 
represented the man as triumphant. Yet if this be so, both the 
fox and the salmon that tell their stories in this book are the most 
generous and forgiving of all possible victims. In the ‘* Autobio- 
graphy of the late Salmo Salar, Esq.,” we have a confession from the 
salmon that it does not object to rod fishing so long as barbed 
gaffs are not used during the spawning season. ‘The fox, indeed, 
talks of the hounds rushing up yelling like demons, and Mr. 
Rooper explains in a note that to his ear hounds discourse most 
excellent music. But if salmon and foxes really could speak they 
would not thus spare the human race. low eloquent a fish might 
be on the low trickery and cunning of the long awkward beings 
who make up gaudy imitation flies with various feathers, and tag 
them with bits of tinsel to divert attention from the deadly hook ! 
A fox would probably not enter so much into details, but would 
confine itself to more general maledictions. We must say that 
Mr. Rooper has not studied vraisemblance in his “* Fox's Tale” as 
carefully as in the ** Autobiography of the late Salo Salar, Esq.” 
The salmon only sees what takes place on the bank of the river or in 
the river itself. It hears the conversations of the fishers while the 
fly floats powerless, with half-drowning struggles, before it, and 
yet it rises at the same bait again and again, not perceiving the 
danger till it is fairly hooked. But the fox knows all the incidents 
of the run from the time of breaking covert to the finish. It sees 
the good riders clear the brook, and the bad ones flounder in 
the middle. Having probably read Mr. Trollope’s J/unting Sketches, 
it can understand why the master and those worthy to keep up 
with him ‘‘rode at a swinging, even gallop, taking the fences as 
they came, but never jumping jif, without losing their place, it 
could be avoided. ‘They knew, one and all, how much each leap 
takes out of a horse, and felt that, hardly yet in condition, theirs 
would want all that was in them before the day was past. There 
were some few casualties, but good horsemen rarely fall ; and though 
they do not perpetually fly over gates, rivers, and fences, as on the 
receptacles for tally-ho sauce or in the hunting advertisements, 
still less frequently do they perform acrobatic somersaults over hog- 
backed stiles and other impracticable fences as shown in the ordinary 
run of sporting pictures.” All this is very good in itself, but it is 
not in keeping with the assumed character of the narrator. Dur- 
ing such a run, the fox would have quite enough to do to get over 
its own fences without casting a glance over its shoulder to criticize 
its pursuers, ‘The pleasure of reading Mr. Rooper’s stirring 
descriptions makes us forget this for a time, and even now we feel 
somewhat ashamed of our turn for hypercriticism. But what are 
we to say of the confession appended to the “ Autobiography of 
the late Salmo Salar, Esq.”? Mr. Rooper says calmly, “ The 
narrator was killed by the author the latter end of last October.” 
Much as we have heard about biographers, this beats them all. 
It even beats Lord Campbell. When Dr. Johnson threatened that 
he would prevent Boswell from writing his life by taking Boswell’s, 
he never looked forward to the day when the same life would be 
taken and written. Mr. Rooper has been more merciful to his fox, 


escapes. We do not object to the salmon being caught when it 
had reached the age of seven years and the weight of thirty 
pounds. But we do protest against such a cold-blooded admission 
as the one we have quoted, and we hope that whatever execution 


| Mr. Rooper may do in future, he will not get possession of an 
| autobiography by a murder. 


ing facts brought forward in Dr. Carpeuter's pamphlet, and to , 


The real object of Mr. Rooper’s book is laudable. Le wishes to 
make natural history more palatable than it is in general, and to 
avoid the “ didactic, stiff, statistical, quasi-scientific ” style of 
most writers. Not only does he succeed in this, but he has many 








* Flood, Fie'd. and Forest. By George Rooper. With Llustrations. London: 
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other merits. He writes on sporting without exaggeration or yul- 
garity. Confining himself almost exclusively to what he has seen 
himself, or heard from trustworthy informants, he is at once 
original and accurate. The forcible language of Mr. Salmo Salar, 
when he enlarges upon the dangers which all men admit to be 
excessive, but which he feels as a personal outrage, may have the 
good effect of increasing the efficacy of the new Salmon Fishing 
Acts, and protecting that most valuable tribe. ‘The breeding 
establishments do much in the way of guarding the spawn and the 
young fish from the attacks of insects, birds, trout, and eels. Mr. 
Rooper thinks that the young fish are kept too long in these ponds, 
and that it is only the first stage of salmon life which needs pro- 
tection. But the perils he has described do not end when the 
fish is hatched. 
the ‘Ishmaclites of the River,’ but that the samlets had not yet 
come to the active stage of reprisals :— 

‘© When I look back on the number of our enemies, I can only wonder 
that even ono out of our numerous progeny should bo left to tell the 
tale. Even tho insect tribe was in arms against us; I havo seen a huge 
water-beetle seize an embryo samlet by the throat, and carry it off to 
devour at his leisure ; and the larve of sundry insects fed upon us wiile 
we were in the egg, or newly hatched, more especially those of the 
dragon-fly, which, goggle-eyed, mis-shapen, repulsive, the hideous face 
furnished with a pair of unnaturally elongated eyebrows, and the mouth 
with sharpest teoth, would destroy, in the course of afew days, thou- 
sands upon thousands of eggs. There was a little brown-coated bird, 
with a white waistcoat, the neatest, pleasantest-looking creature imagin- 
able, who would wa/k deliberately into the stream, and, setting at 


Take this telling sketch, which might be headed | 





defiance all laws of gravitation, pack away at marine insects, floating 
morsels of spawn, and I have heard, though I never actually witnessed 
the atrocity, and do not believe it possible, little samlets like myself. 
There was a company of black-headed gulls, who, with loud laughing 
ery, perpetually hovered over the stream, and, though their professed 
object was to feed upon the March-brown fly which, dead or alive, in | 
countless myriads lined the shore or covered the face of the waters, they 

never let slip an opportunity of snapping up some little brother or sister | 
of ming who had carelessly left the place of refuge. Then the kingiisher, 
with rufous breast and glorious mantle of blue, would dart down like a 
plummet from his roost, and seizo unerringly any little truant which | 
passed within his ken. Tho appetite of this bird was miraculous; I never 
saw him satisfied. Ile would sit for hours on a projecting bough, his 
body almost perpendicular, his head thrown back between his shoulders ; | 
eyeing with an abstracted air the heavens above or the rocks around him, | 
he seemed intent only upon exhibiting the glorious lustre of his plumage, | 
and the brilliant colours with which his azure back was shaded ; but let | 
a careless samlet stray beneath him, and ina twinkling his nonchalant 
attitude was abandoned. 
follow it, his tail took the place of his head, and falling rather than fly- 
ing, he would seize his victim, toss him once into the air, catch him as 
he fell, head foremost, and swallow him ina second. ‘This mancuvre 
he would repeat from morning till night ; such a greedy, insatiable little 
wretch I never saw.” 


As if this was not enough, other fish prey on the helpless little 


beings. ‘Our cousins the yellow and bull trout” are the worst 
enemies. ‘The ‘ cold, slimy, cruel eel ” crawls along at the bottom 


of the water, “his flat, wicked head pressed against the eget 
and insinuates himself into every nook and corner where a small | 


fish may have taken shelter. Worse still, Salmo Salar saw a} 
hungry old kelt, like Saturn, devour fifty of his own progeny for | 
breakfast. The narrow escape Salmo Salar had froma hungry | 
bull trout by leaping six inches or more out of the water on the 
dry shingle, is a foretaste of his subsequent adventures with 
artificial flies, nets, weirs, and milldams. ‘The stake nets along 
the sea coast, the crowds of greedy dogfish and seals waiting just 
outside them to catch the terrified fugitives, the boats putting 
forth with enormous nets that enclose hundreds of salmon, the 
watchers on the bank of the river drawing nets above and below 
each ascending fish, the heavy net stretched across the river from | 
Saturday to Monday to keep the fish from breaking the Sabbath ! 
and getting up the river while men could not catch them, are 
described in their turn with a soreness that is equally natural in | 
Salmo Salar and in Mr. Rooper. If Salmo Salar is to be caught 
at all, he prefers to be caught fairly by a good flyfisher. Ile was 
hooked several times, first, as a parr, when he was thrown back ; 
then as a grilse, when a stone, which was thrown to dislodge him, 
hit the line instead; and more than once as a full-grown salmon. 
The way in which he and many of his companions tore themselves 
free from the hook affords Mr. Rooper one of his best descriptions. | 
One noble salmon of some eighteen pounds in weight dashed down 


stream, running out the whole line, which had not been knotted 
at the end. Another rushed up a shelving bank three feet out of 
the water, and then profited by a momentary slackening of the 
fisherman’s hold to shake the hook out of its mouth and jump 
back into the water. Others ran rapidly round a rock, and, 
getting a dead pull at the hook, either wrenched it out or broke 
the tackle. A favourite dodge with fresh-run salmon was to 
swim furiously down stream thirty or forty yards, keeping close 


With a turn so quick that the eye could scarcely | 


| of snakes being caught, 
| from high branches which overhang a tarn, and from which the 
| adventurous 
experiences we must find room for the story of a pike :— 


again almost as rapidly. ‘The weighty water, bagging out the 
line, gave the fisher, more especially if a tyro, the idea that his 
intended victim’s course was still downwards, and, paying out 
line rapidly, he enabled the fish to bring such a weight of water 
upon it as eventually to necessitate its breakage.” Most of these 
expedients were practised in their turn by Salmo Salar, but they 
did not avail him against Mr. Rooper. Nor do we think the 
friends he left behind him will be grateful for this exposure, 
Even tyros will in future be on their guard, and the rod will 
become yet more destructive. 

The * Fox’s Tale” is given up almost wholly to narrative, and 
does not teach as many lessons as are inculcated by Mr. Salmo 
Salar. sut the whole life of the fox, from the time when hig 
mother snatched him up in her mouth on the litter being disturbed 
by the hounds, down to his last desperate escape into the kennel 
from which he had been stolen by a vendor of bag foxes, is told 
with great spirit anc. interest. In ‘“ Bolsover Forest,” which forms 
an interlude between the ‘‘ Fox’s Tale” and its last joint, we have 
the record of a boyhood devoted to sport and natural history. One 
of the best incidents in this paper is the meeting between a buck 
rat and a delicate dog ferret. ‘The rat had gnawed through the 
three-inch oak plank forming the floor of the schoolroom, taking 
rather more than a year to make a large enough hole, though he 
worked at it stealily every day. Even after part of his “ long 
yellow teeth appeared above the board, shortly followed by the 
pinky-white tip of a restless inquiring nose,” some weeks were spent 
in making way for his body. But the moment he got through the 
hole was stopped, and he was handed over to the tender mercies 
of a ferret. Our readers must goto Mr. Rooper for the denouement. 
From the same paper they will learn how two boys went out fen 
shooting, jumping ditches twelve or sixteen feet wide with a pole, 
of variel waterfowl. They will also read 
and badgers drawn, and eggs being taken 


and making a good bag 


climber has a tumble. Amongst many similar 


“When tho surface of the fens is covered with water these fish fre- 
quently come in with the flood into certain narrow pits or dykes out of 
which the turf has been cut, and are left as it recedes without the possi- 
bility of escape. It is no unusual thing to see a solitary jack in one of 
these watery graves; but in a particular pit a braco had been left as 
nearly as possible of the same size and weight, between one and two 
pounds each, The water, though stained, is clear as wine, and I had 
watched these fish for a long time previously, We always shot fish 
when they were big enough, but these hardly appeared worth powder; 
besidos, they lay in capital ground, and it is not pleasant to see a full 
snipe rise just within shot as you slay a worthless pike, On this day, 
however, only ove of its accustomed occupants was visiblo in the pit, and 
that presented a singular appearance, floating uneasily near the surface. 
Aiming well beneath the fish, at least double his apparent distance below 
the surface, I fired, and on getting him out with the pole, found that so 
far as in him lay he had swallowed his companion ; the head and shoulders 
with tho greater part of the body were actually digested, whilst the tail 
stuck out at one corner of its wicked mouth. As they lay in the water 
on former oceasions I could not have said which was the bigger of the 
two, so nearly were they of a size; but as the majus coatiuct in se the 


| minus, We may assume that it was the larger of the twain that I shot.” 


Our only objection to ‘ Bolsover Forest” is that it ends poorly. 
Mr. Rooper is too honest a writer to need the help of the sensa- 
tional, even if he managed it with as much skill as he shows in. the 
other parts of his book. A murder (not of the biographical order), 
a mysterious escape from prison, and a still more mysterious 
repentance, do not follow aptly on rats and ferrets, wild ducks 
and herons, birds’-nesting and badger-baiting. We might as 
well expect the Ratcatcher’s Daughter to develop into the 
Woman in White. 


THE CURRENCY MYSTERY.* 
WE are afraid our readers will turn away at the title of this notice, 
but we may re-assure them at the outset. We are only going to 
contemplate in the most distant and respectful way the most 
dismal side of the dismal science. Our object rather is to point 
out what good qualities there may be in a book which prepossesses 
people against it in almost all the waysa book can do so,—having, 
to begin with, the dreariest of controverte 1 subjects, though it ouly 
appears when the excitement of controversy has ceased, and being 
written with the diffuse rhetorical energy characteristic of a Scotch 
treatise on Calvinistic theology, but strangely out of harmony with 
a topic that lends itself to the coldest scientific analysis and when 
so treated becomes a fair enough subject for study. It is a good 
quality, in the first place, that the author having to deliver a short 
course of lectures on political economy, of which the present volume 
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is made up, selected a particular branch of the science for treat- 
In these days, when chairs of political economy have been 


ment. 
multiplied, we have seen far too many ‘‘manuals” and ‘handbooks’ 


of the study, the essence of ‘‘ courses of lectures,” as if the worthy 
professors had thought that the foundation of their chairs was evi- 
dence of the world having taken so much to the study as to be 
ready to absorb any number of abridgments. ‘This is far enough 
from being the case, and at the same time there is a feeling, 
which we confess ourselves to share, that the Universities should 
produce better work for the public, some of the professors at 
least devoting themselves to original inquiries, instead of boiling 
down the science one after another ‘for the use of schools.” Our 
author has certainly not fallen into this error. By confining him- 
self to a corner, instead of ranging over the whole field, he has 
made it possible to contribute some original thought towards 
building up the science a little; and whatever may be thought of 
the result, he deserves credit for the design. A second good 
quality we find is the appropriateness of his introductory essay—a 
discourse on the causes which impede the popular acceptance 
of economical truths and continued faith in them. Much of 
what the science teaches is as rigidly capable of demonstration 
as the multiplication-tab'le or the law of gravitation; but the 
popular grasp fails. A truth accepted in one generation is for- 
gotten in the next, and the things most surely believed by students 
are commonly disregarded by large numbers of the educated, even 
of the political class, at the very time they are strong enough to 
get majorities in their favour. This phenomenon, which is very 
well stated by the author, is also ascribed, with soine justice, we 
think, to its right causes—the want of discrimination between 
political economy and politics and the selfishness of average man- 
kind. The author dwells most emphatically on the last point, and 
perhaps lays too much stress on it. It is not merely the working 
of self-interest, but the working of self-interest on questions which 
people only think they understand, that does the mischief. ‘They 
accept on trust scientific explanations of familiar phenomena 
which reverse the evidence of their senses, such as those of 
astronomy in regard to the heavenly bodies, where their self- 
interest is not concerned; and they believe in arithmetic and 
other familiar things where their self-interest is concerned, because 
they have some understanding of them; but they are far too 
knowing to let their pockets be affected by plausible theories 
which reverse the apparent order. Any new scientific conceptions, 
and those of political economy are yet new, slowly filter down to 
the mass ; but a science contradicting the evidence of the senses in 
matters of daily interest must get accepted at the lowest rate of 
progress. Weare not objecting, however, to the author's exposition, 
which is every way admirable and to the point. 

There is another good quality to be set down to the author's 
credit. We have promised not to come to close quarters with 


| too crowded with articles on semi-political, semi-social topics, “ Liberty 


| Where there is a real defect, in our view, is in the ‘point of 
| departure,” and coupled with this, a slight want of appreciation 
| for the higher mysteries of the subject. The author believes that 
he has detected a revival of the mercantile theory in the current 
City belief about gold ; that this is one of the instances of invin- 
cible economic error; and his great aim is to perform anew the 
work of Adam Smith. We do not think he proves his case. 
There is much foolish talk and foolish writing in the City about 
money, but nothing to show the faintest adherence to the dogma 
that gold is the only wealth. No one hints at artificial measures 
to accumulate gold in the country, no matter how it comes or what 
becomes of it. As the author himself admits, the anxiety of the City 
is as to the presence of gold in certain places, chiefly in the Bank of 
England, and the events which may draw it out or leave it in; 
and however erroneous this anxiety may be, it is not the mercantile 
theory over again. lis explanations in the Appendix of the 
course of business and the legitimate mode of interpreting the 
exchanges and the ebb and flow of gold show that City 
men have a real topic to be concerned about. ‘The quantity 
of gold per se is nothing, but the amount of bankers’ re- 
serves which have to be in gold is a fact that must influence 
their means of lending to the public. We can hardly suppose 
that the lectures would have been the same if the knowledge 
in the Appendix had been sooner acquired. Altogether, the 
treatment of the exchanges, and of the questions how the reserves 
are affected, and whether bank-notes are money,—all parts 
of the problem as to the relation between circulation and 
prices, and forming the real points in the currency controversy,— 
is somewhat unsatisfactory. The great Act of 1844 was un- 
doubtedly promoted to check the ‘*‘ expansion” of the circulation, 
and so prevent an artificial rise of prices; but it is not an easy 
matter, as the author believes, to expose the delusion, if there was 
one, or the opposite delusion of some, that there would be plenty of 
money and high prices if the Act were repealed. ‘The * circula- 
tion ” itself is a doubtful term—the author thinking fit to consider 
bank-notes money because they circulate, and other paper, bills, &c., 
as not money because they do not circulate, though it is undoubtedly 
true that cheques, and bank post bills, and bills of exchange are 
always circulating less or more, and have the power of circulating 
indefinitely. Bills of exchange were much in use in some parts 
of England before Joint-Stock banks came in as “a circulating 
medium.” But perhaps we are breaking the promise with which 
we began, and we shall approach no nearer the mysteries of 
currency. 


CURRENT LITERATURE, 


The Westminster Review for April (Triibner) is perhaps a little 





| 





currency itself, but we may perhaps go so far as to say that his | and Light,” “Capital Punishment,” “Primary Education,” “ National 


volume belongs to what we distinguish as the sane department of 
currency literature. 
two,—the first, a very simple and fundamental one, whether 
coins are or are not commodities used by common consent in 
exchanging for other commodities, so as to supersede barter ; and 
the second, a very refined and delicate point, the effect of the 
quantity of circulation on prices. In regard to the first, we believe 
there is no more real controversy than there is as to the angles 
at the base of an isosceles triangle being equal; and hence the 
main classification of sane and insane writers on currency. When 
people agree that coins are commodities, there is something to 
talk about and discuss; all the facts about bills and cheques and notes 
can be put in intelligible language; but to begin, as many do, with a 
mysterious and abstract measure of value, which money is supposed 
to be, is to get among the quicksands at once. ‘There is no mistaking 
Which side the author takes, though in an educational view it might 
have been useful for him to indicate the overwhelming preponder- 


| 


| 


| 


Most of the controversies may be reduced to! none of them very bright, original, or instructive, and one a sort of 


Duty,” and “ The Philanthropy of the Age in Relation to Social Evils,” 


ex cathedré condemnation of compulsory education very mischievous 
in design. Happily, a writer who condemns a school-rate offhand as 
“open to the same objection as a church-rate,” and proposes that there 
should be no power of compulsory collection, is not likely to obtain a 
very wide influence. The best papor to our minds is a very exhaustive 
description of the colonies of South Africa, the main object of which is 
to recommend the ro-establishment of British authority over the Orange 
Free State and the Transvaal Republic, which are just now in a 
condition almost of anarchy, and maintain a traffic in kidnapped 
children that of itself would justify subjugation. Tho writer alleges 
that in the Free State, at all events, a majority of the inhabitants would 
welcome the change, and even in the Transvaal Republic a large 
number of the farmers are men of English descent or English proclivi- 
ties. The State, however, has become an Alsatia, men flocking there 
who are unable to remain in the other colonies, and the slave trade, in 
its most horrible form, is, next to rough farming, the main occupation of 





ance of authority in his favour. Ie is not stating a new discovery 
by any means. With this foundation, his lectures are mainly 
€xpositions, very able and very clear, of undisputed propositions in 
the science, or rather of the material facts with which it is 
Concerned. ‘There may be doubts as to the necessity of a 
hew exposition at all; but the author's capacity and ability 
are unquestionable. In explaining to unbusiness Oxford the 
Teal functions of coin, banks, notes, bills, and cheques, he has 
Probably occupied himself more usefully than if he had turned | 
to other branches of the science naturally less unattractive. Tle | 
ought not to have grossly misled the uninformed by calling Mr. | 
R. H. Patterson a “scientific ” writer, while omitting to guide | 
them to really scientific authorities, but this is about the worst 
Positive fault we have to find with the main body of the lectures. 


| 





the people. They keep up a system of war upon tho natives with the 
sole object of stealing their children, who are then held in slavery. 

The North British Review for April (Edmonston and Douglas) has a 
remarkable paper on the “ Increase of Lunacy,” which it believes to bo 
less serious than is commonly supposed. People are deceived by the 
enormous increase of numbers in the asylums, an increase which doos 
not result from an increased liability in the population to insanity, but 
from the gradual storing-up and accumulation of the insane, and more 
especially of the harmlessly insano, in the asylums. The discharges 
from death and recovery are far below the admissions, so that although 
the rate of admission is quite steady in proportion to population, the 
total number of the patients under restraint constantly increases. The 
writer would greatly increase the number of discharges, and establish, 
moreover, a class of asylums intermediate between the present hospitals 
and the poor-houses, advice which would probably produce economy, 
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but would certainly produce much misery among an afilicted class 
for whom the State may rightfully do a little too much. 
The number also contains an able and exhaustive though some- 
what dry history of the constitutional changes which have recently 
occurred in Germany, ending in the arrangement now in force, which 
the writer evidently holds to have been designed as a provisional 
modus vivendi, intended to last until Germany could be fused intoa more 
complete structure under the Hohenzollerns. Ho also holds that the 
main difficulty in the realization of any such scheme will be resistance 
from within Prussia itself, “ particularism ” being still with large classes 
of Prussians almost a passion. We suspect this difficulty is exaggerated, 
but the paper is well worth reading by all who desire to remember 
accurately the steps of the great German Revolution. 

The British Quarterly Review. (Hodder and Stoughton.) — This 
number, without possessing any very striking article, is one of con- 
siderable and varied interest. We generally find ourselves in fair 
accord with the British Quarterly, except, indeed, on the groat question 
of “Church and State.” On this occasion its attack is directed on the 
Trish Establishment, and that we are certainly not concerned to defend; 
hence our satisfaction ia reading it has been more unmixed than usual. 
On subjects immediately concerning the interests of Nonconformity, we 
find a very sensible article about the “Royal Commission on the Laws 
of Marriage.” It contains a very reasonable complaint against what 
has always scemed to us a real grievance, that is the enforced presence 
of the Registrar at marriages in Dissenting Chapels. Their ministers 
may very fairly protest against the introduction of an incongruous and 
disagreeable element, which practically has the effect of driving many 
members of their flocks to the services of another communion. The 
State favours the Church of England clergyman because he is bound to 
use a certain stringent form of words in performing the ceremony. 
Some precaution, doubtless, is necessary against individual eccentri- 
cities; and the use of some simple formula might fairly be made obli- 
gatory ; this being done, tdere is no reason why the offence should not 
be at once removed, We have besides on theological subjects a very 
able and exhaustive article on * Roman Catholicism in France,” and an 
interesting essay, marked by a liberality of tone which cannet be praised 
too highly, on “ The Brahmo Somaj of India.” Of the articles treating 
of general literary subjects, we prefer that on Mrs. Oliphant’s novels. 
It is not every critic who, looking at ‘‘Salem Chapel” from the writer's 
point of view who could deal with it in so candid and appreciative a 
spirit. Ono of his sentences suggests an observation. He says of his 
author; “She has not the individuality by which we can safely assert 
at once, ‘This is Mrs, Oliphant’s—her mark.’” We have noticed one 
marked peculiarity. It helped us, we remember, to recognize the 
authorship of The Son of the Soil.” And this is her habit of recur- 
ring again and again to the outward appearances of her heroes, 
especially to the commanding stature which she likes to attribute to 
them. Who does not remember the constant allusions of this kind in 
“The Life of Irving ?” 

The Practitioner. April. (Macmillan.)—It does not fall within our 
province to discuss the subjects treated of by a medical periodical; but 
we feel anxious to recommend to such of our readers as may be 
interested in the matter, this admirable magazine. Few things could 
be more useful than a continuous record such as we find here, carefully 
made by competent persons, of the knowledge which is being continu- 
ally added by research and experience to medical science and art. 

A Thorn in his Side. By Arnold Heath. 8 vols. (Chapman and 
Hall.)—A tale with a title such as this has is like one of those straight 
roads on which one can see one’s whole day’s jcurney before one. In 
such a case both reader and traveller are very apt to grow weary. Early 
in the first volume we learn that Mr. Howard, a wealthy manufacturer 
has behaved badly to a young weman. She, it is clear, is to be the 
‘thorn in his side ;” but as she is an unprincipled person and furiously 
revengeful, whilo he is honestly anxious to make all the amends he can, 
it is also clear that, after suffering a good deal, he will get rid of the 
plague. In spite of this drawback, however, the novel is fairly readable. 
We must, indeed, strongly object to the episode of young Howard's love 
The plot might very well have been managed with- 
out the introduction of anything so repulsive. Mr. Heath has a curious 
tendency to digression, which does not improve his style. He treats us 
in Vol. II. to a comic scene in which one of his characters, a reckless 
young barrister, has to stop in bed because the bailiffs have taken away 
his clothes. He ought to have known that tho bailiffs would have got 
into a pretty scrape if they bad ventured to do anything of the kind. 

Dean Alford’s Greck Testament, with English Notes. Abridged by 
Bradley H. Alford, M.A. (Rivingtons; Deighton and Bell.)—This is a 
very useful book. It is intended for the upper forms of schools, &c., 
and gives in one moderate-sized volume a very fair approximation, to 
Controversy, ‘practical’ comments 


for Maria Dobson. 


say the least, to what is wanted. 
(as they are somewhat incorrectly called), and other unnecessary matter, 
are omitted, and the results rather than the processes of criticism 
are given. The result is very satisfactory. The notes are well 
sclected and terse. We turn to a crucial passage, Gal. iii. 20, O 6: 
pesoirns fog obn Eoriv, 6 OF Osis cig geri. The note seems excellent. 
“The law administered by 6 meoirns (generic, one who goes between 











two parties, Job ix. 33) belongs to a state of 0% sis, two at variance, | sort of translation which a “crib” would supply, and of which a teacher 





and is (apparently) opposed to the erayy shia belonging to 6 £7, the 
one faithful God (Deut. vi. 4).” We have to notice another excellent 
class-book, Virgil, an Abridgment of Professor Conington's Edition, by tho 
Rev. J. G. Sheppard, D.C.L. (Whittaker; Bell.) —The volume before us 
is the first of two, and contains the Bucolics, Georgics, and neid I.-Iy, 
The original work is so well known as not to need any further notice, and 
the abridgment, as far as wo have examined it, seems skilfully done. For 
this indeed we have a guarantee in the name of Dr. Sheppard, an accom- 
plished scholar, whose merits have scarcely met with the recognition which 
thoy deserved, and whose premature death we should be sorry to let pass 
without expressing a word of regret. The volume is of a very convenient 
size, and contains a disproportionate amount of matter. Tho type of 
the notes is small, but fairly clear. It is meant, it will be remembered, 
for young eyes. 

We havo received four volumes of Cussell's Representative Biographies 
(Cassell and Co.), (Queen Victoria, the Right Hon. W. £. Gladstone, 
the Light Ion. B. Disrae/i, and John Bright, all from tho pen of Mr, 
John McGilchrist. To discuss them at length would lead us beyond our 
province. The subject of the first volume lies, indeed, for the most part 
beyond the borders of politics; and here Mr. MecGilchrist has had, in 
the volume of personal recollections which has appeared under the 
Queen’s superintendence, an advantage over most biographers of royal 
persons. Nor has he failed to mako out of these and other materials an 
interesting book. The other biographies naturally take us into every 
political question which has been discussed within the last twenty 
years. Impartiality is, of course, the first of qualifications for sucha 
task; the form of Mr. McGilchrist’s work tempts him, and he does not 
seem to have altogether escaped the temptation to substitute for ita 
partiality for every ono in turn. We may note, as an instance, the 
subject of the Crimean war, on which he scarcely preserves the same tone 
in writing under the title of “John Bright” as he has used in calling it 
elsewhero “ one of the brightest and freshest pages of English history.’” 
On the whole, we may say that theso little volumes are interesting and 


useful. They would be improved by having each a short index. 


Scnoot Books.—Precedence may fairly be given, on account both of 
its own merits and of the class for which it is intended, to Bacon's 
Advancement of Learning, edited by W. Aldis Wright (Clarendon Press 
Series). Mr. Wright gives forty-five pages to a very well-condensed 
life of Bacon, in which he judiciously avails himself of the results of 
Mr. Spedding’s labours. Notes, and a glossary, which gives in a very 
short and convenient form the substance of many notes, occupy about a 
hundred more. The University of Oxford is helping forward the work 
of teaching “English” with an energy and a discretion that ought to 
put a stop to much foolish and unjust talk. A book like the Advance- 
ment of Learning, edited by a scholar like Mr. Wright, is a boon which 
the public, we trust, appreciates. Belonging to the same series 
wo have A Jlistorical Grammar of the French Tongue, by Auguste 
Brachet, translated by G. W. Kitchin, M.A. This is an extremely 
interesting work. Tho author’s chief object is to naturalize in 
French colleges and schools the philosophical study of the French 
language. M. Brachet takes, we fear, a viow too favourable, 
as far as we are concerned, when he says that “in Germany and 
England the study of the mother-tongue has won its citizenship in 
colleges and schools, where it has its undisputed seat by the side of 
Greek and Latin.” Would that it were so! Still, though the good time 
has not come, it is coming. To Englishmen this book is chiefly valu- 
able, as helping to rescue French from the merely empirical teaching to 
which it is now so often condemned. Nothing could be better than to 
have it taught side by side with Latin by the help of some such manual 
as this, showing how the one grew out of the other. Greek for 
Beginners, by the Rev. J. B. Mayor, M.A. (Macmillan), seems likely to 
The Greek accidence must always be a difficult 








bea very useful book. 
thing; as it is commonly taught it is simply distracting, and a well- 
studied attompt to simplify it by such a scholar as Mr. Mayor is very 
welcome. lis method, he says, “consists in building up a boy's 
knowledge of Greek upon the foundation of his knowledgo of 
English and Latin.” Waiting the time when the world shall come 
round to our own view, which would postpone Greek to tho later 
years of the school course, wo feel grateful for Mr. Mayor's contribution 
to the art of teaching one of the most diflicult of languages. Porta 
Latina, by Edward C. Lowe, D.D. (James Parker), is a class-b ok con- 
structed on the principle of teaching by liberal help to the scholar. Dr. 
Lowe gives a selection of passages from Casar, Ovid, Cicero, Virgil, and 
Pliny, graduated according to difficulty, avd for these he furnishes 
translations which seem spirited and correct. Cornelius Nepos, by 
Osear Browning, M.A. (Clarendon Press Series), is scarcely a3 well 
In the first place, the misprints are 








executed as might be expected. 
numerous. In the next place, the notes are somewhat capriciously 
In the life of Phocion, 


given, and are not by any means uniformly good. 
’ the note 


for instance, we have on the words “si his facile careret,’ 
“careret, do without.” Tho truth is, that careret keeps here exactly its 
usual meaning of “ being without,” and the force of the word do is found in 


facile. “He could lack these things with comfort to himself.” In the next 


chapter we do nct see the advantage of supplying a boy with this note on 
auctus adjutusque, “ by the influence and assistance.” This is exactly the 
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is properly impatient. These are tritles, it is true, but they might be 
matched by not a few other instances. Xenophou's Agesilaus, edited 
by L. F. W. Jewitt (Virtue), is one of Weale’s Classical Series, intended, 
in the first place, we suppose, for the use of candidates for the Matricu- 
lation of the University of London. For this purpose it seems well 
adapted. Tho notes are copious, but not more so than students reading 
by themselves would require; they seem to have been selected with 





care and judgmont from the best authorities. Altogether it appears to | 


be a satisfactory manual.——Aey to the Acts of the Apostles, by Francis 
Bowen (Longman), is another intended to students preparing for 
examination. It certainly anticipates with considerable ingenuity most 
of the questions which an examiner would be likely to put. Indeed, 
wo may venture to assure any one who may possess himself of all the 
information which this volume contains that, as far as tho Acts are 
concerned, he cannot be “ pluckad.” Mr. Maclear adds another 
to his useful class-books in A Class- Book: of the Catechism of 
the Church of England. A clergymen wanting a manual to use 
with confirmation classes could scarcely find a more useful book than 
this. The Elementary Latroduction to the Bool: of Common Prayer, by 
Messrs. Procter and Maclear, appears in a third edition, which has been 








re-arranged, enlarged, and generally improved. S-hool Arithmetic, by 
Messrs. Cornel! and Fitch, has reached a ninth edition (Simpkiu and 
Marshall).——J/e/p to Arithmetic, by H. Candler, M.A. (Macmillan), is 
designed not to supersede but to assist the arithmetical text-books com- 
monly in use. An experienced teacher who has observed the difficulties 
that actually occur has always valuable suggestions to make. We can 
readily believe that Mr. Candler’s modest little volume will be very 
usefal.— Mary's Everyday Bool, by Frances EF. Burbury (Longmans), 
isa compendium of useful knowledge suggested by things of everyday 
use, as clothes, rings, &e. It is furnished with a set of (Questions. 
Against First  # SSOnNS in Aancie at List WY, by Rev. T. Woolmer ( Hodder, 
and Stoughton) we have the old complaint about the absurd list of 
dates. It is really high time that we should hear no moro of 
such a piece of information as this :— 2,000. The Pelasgi form 
themselves into a state; 2nd build Sicyon.” The author ought 
to know that our Lord was born not in the year 0, a3 he puts 
it, but B.C. 4, if the contradiction may be allowed. Henry's 
First History of England (Lawrie) appears in a new edition. 
Butler's Guide to Geography has been corrected up to the present time 
by Mr. R. H. Mair (Dean and Son). Dr. Aleock supplies a usoful 
manual for schools where this subject is studied in his Questions on 
Huzley's Lessons in Elementary Physiology (Macmillan). A Compara- 
tive Grammar of the French, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese Languages, 
by Edwin A. Moiley (Triibner), exhibits the different usages of these 
languages in parallel columns. As a help to those who want them for 
practical purposes, it seems likely to be useful. 
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IX PER CENT. OBLIGATIONS for 
hk £100 each, issued at £30, Redeemable at Par by 
Annual Drawings during a period of 10 years, 

The Directors of the FLORENCE LAND and 
PUBLIC WORKS COMPANY (Limited) are now pre- 
pared to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS fora FURTHER 
ISSUE of OBLIGATIONS to the extent of £500,00 on 
account of a total issue not exceeding £250,000, The 
Obligations are amply secured by the lands and pro- 
perty of the Company in Florence. 

Further particulars and forms of application may 
be obtained at the Company's Offices, 110 Cannon 
street, E.C, 

By order. 

April 10, 1869, 


. rOTITp Pal 
MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Curer OFFICE—No. 1 Old Broad street, London. 
BRANCH Orrice—No., 16 Pall Mall, Loudon, 
Instituted 1820, 

The outstanding sums assured by this Company, 
with the Bonuses accrued thereon, amount to about 
£2,800,000, and the Assets, consisting entirely of invest- 
ments in first-class Securities, amount to upwards of 
£950,000, 

The Assurance Reserve Fund alone is equal to more 
than nine times the Premium Income. 

It will hence be scen that ample Security is 
guaranteed to the Policy holders, Attention is invited 
to the Prospectus of the Company, from which it will 
appear that all kinds of Assurances may be effected on 
the most moderate terms and the most liberal conditions, 

The Company also grants Annuities and Endowments. 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the Offices as above, 
and of the Agents throughout the kingdom, 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


J, F. CORKRAN, Secretary. 





Bye te in CASE of INJURY 
and a FIXED SUM in CASE of DEATH, 
caused by 

ACOIDENT OF ANY KIND, 

May be secured by a policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS'ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
An Annual Payment of from £3 to £6 5s insures £1,000 
at Death, and an allowance at the rate of £6 per week 

for Injury. 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 
May be provided against by Insurance Tickets for 
Single or Double Journeys. 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 64 Corn- 
hill, and 10 Regent street, London. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


oo UNION INSURANCE 
b 








ee COMPANY, FIRE and LIFE. 

Established 1824, and Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
London, 37 Cornhill; Edinburgh; and Dublin. 
Capital, Five Millions Steriing. 

Invested Funds at August 1, 1868 ..... sovescceee £1,945,613 
Annual Revenue from all sources , 

Amount of Life Insurances in force .... 

Copies of Prospectus, and all other information, may 
be obtained on application at 37 Cornhill, Loudon, or 
of the Company's Agents. 

By Order of the Directors, 
ROBERT STRACHAN, Secretary. 
JOHN JACKSON, Assistant-Secretary. 













LERICAL, MEDICAL, and 
GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
13 St. James's square, London, S.W. 





Chairman.—Right Hon. John Robert Mowbray, M.P. 
Deputy {William Bowman, Esq., F.R.S. 
Chairmen (Sir Charles Locock, Bart., D.C.L., F.R.S, 


Extracts from the Report of the Directors, presented 
at the Annual General Meeting, held on the 27th 
November, 1868 :— 

1. The sum of £412,345 was proposed for Assurance, 
of which £307,395 was completed, at Premiums pro- 
ducing £10,067 per annum. 

2. The amount paid under Claims hy Death was 
£100,883, being the smallest since 1860, whilst the 
expenses of management and all other outgoings were 
even less than for many years past. 

8. On the other hand, the Income was raised to 
£219,769, notwithstanding that its increase was retarded 
by abatements of premium which did not take effect in 
the previous year, and by the cessation of interest on 
the large sum paid as Bonus in 1867, 

4. The Surplus Income was very considerable. It 
amounted to £93,152, a sum exceeding by more than 
£8,000 any previous surplus duriug the forty-four 
years of the Society's existence, 

5. The Accumulated Fund was thereby increased to 
£1,598,906. 


The following are among the distinctive features of 
the Society :— 

Crepit SYsSTEM.—On any Policy for the whole of 
Life, where the age does not exceed 60, one half of the 
Annnal Premiums during the first five years may 
remain on credit. 

ENDOWMENT ASSURANCRS may be effected, without 
Profits, by which the sum assured becomes payable 
on the attainment of a specified age, or at death, 
whichever event shall first happen. 

INVALID LIVES may be assured at rates proportioned 
to the increased risk. 

PRroMPT SETTLEMENT OF CLAMS.—Claims paid thirty 
days after proof of death. 

Tables of Rates and Forms of Proposal can be 
obtained of any of the Society's Agenis, or of 

GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary, 
13 St. James's square, London, 8.W. 





| B*« of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon 
Adelaide and the principal towns in South Australia, 
Drafts negotiated and collected; money received on 
deposit for fixed periods, the terms for which may be 
ascertained at the Offices of the Bank, 54 Old Broad 
street, London, E.C. WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


Pane ee at 5, 54. and 6 PER 

CENT.—CEYLON COMPANY (Limited), 

Subscribed Capital, £750,000, 

The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures on 
the following terms, viz., for 1 year at 5 per cent., for 3 
years at 54, and for 5 years and upwards at 6 per cent, 
perannum, Interest payable half-yearly by cheque or 
by coupons attached to the Bond, as may be desired. 

Applications for particulars to be made at the Office of 
the Company, Palmerston buildings, Old Broad street, 
London. By order, R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 


{OLONIAL INVESTMENTS. 


The CEYLON COMPANY (Limited) are prepared to 
effect investments on Mortgage in Ceylon and Mauri- 
tius, with or without their guarantee, as may be desired, 
For further particulars application to be made at the 
office of the Company, Palmerston buildings, Old 
Broad street, London, By order, 

R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 


YAUCE.—LEA and PERRINS. 
h The “ WORCESTERSHIRE.” pronounced by 
Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce.” Impreves the 
appetite and aids digestion, 

Unrivalled for piquaney and flavour. 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERKINS on all 
bottles and labels, 

Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL London, and 

sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World, 


IEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 
of MEAT.—PARIS and HAVRE EXIIIBITION 
GOLD MEDALS. CAUTION.—None genuine without 
Baron Liebig the inventor's signature being on every 
jar, accompanied by full printed directions, About 70 
pints of excellent beef tea for 11s, the present reduced 
retai! price per lb. Finest, most convenient, and by far 
the cheapest meat-flavouring ingredient for soups, made 
dishes, and sauces, Sold by all [talian warehousemen, 
chemists, grocers, ship chandlers, and provision dealers, 
A SUCCESS UNPRECEDENTED.— 
P MARAVILLA COCOA is PERFECTION,—The 
Globe says:—* Taylor Brothers’ Maravilla Cocoa has 
achieved a thorough success, and supersedes every 
other Cocoa in the market. Entire solubility, a delicate 
aroma, and a rare concentration of the purest elements 
of nutrition distinguish the Maravilla Cocoa above all 
others. For homeopaths and invalids we could not 
recommend a more agreeable or valuable beverage.” 
Sold in packets only, by all Grocers, 





THREE PRIZE MEDALS, Paris Exhibition, 1867. 
JURE PICKLES, SAUCES, JAMS, 
and TABLE DELICACIES, of the highest 
quality, manufactured by CROSSE and BLACKWELL, 
Purveyors to the Queen, Proprietors of Captain White's 
Oriental Pickle, Curry Paste, and other Condiments, 
Are sold retail in ail parts of the World, and Wholesale 
at the Manufactory, Soho square London, 





REMOVED. 





qo ereeerier 

MORSON’S 
PEPSINE WINE, POWDER, LOZENGES, and 

GLOBULES, 

the successful and popular remedies adopted by the 

Medical profession for Indigestion. 
Sold in bottles and boxes from 2s., with full directions, by 
THOMAS MORSON and SON, 

31, 33, and 124 Southampton row, Russell square, 
London, aud by all Pharmaceutical Chemists, 
Caution.—See name on each Bottle. 
WWOUDAULT'S PEPSINE POWDER. 

Taken by dyspeptics at each meal, to assist 
digestion, 
P. and P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England. 
277 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 


JOUDAULT'’S PEPSINE WINE, 4s. 

P. and P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England. 
277 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 

OUDAULT'’S PEPSINE PILLS, 3s. 

P. and P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England. 
277 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 











OZENGES of the RED GUM of 
AUSTRALIA.—For Relaxed Throat. In 
Bottles, 2s. 
P. and P. W. SQUIRE, Chemists in Ordinary to 
THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
277 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


N URIATE of AMMONIA 
p LOZENGES. —In Bottles, 2s. Useful for 
Bronchitis, by loosening the phlegm, and preventing 
violent fits of coughing. 
P. and P. W. SQUIRE 
(Gazetted August 8, 1837—December 31, 1867}, 
Chemists on the Establishment in Ordinary ta 
THE QUEEN 
277 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 








\ OOD TAPESTRY DECORATIONS 
—HOWARD'S PATENT, No, 2,138. 
In lieu of and more durable than painting and grain- 
ing. Plastered walls, ceilings, doors, or other surfaces 
covered with any real wood selected. Special desigus 
in any style, and estimates free, 
Show Rooms—26 and 27 Berners street, London, 





USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


K LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
‘de SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E,. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated R cepts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to caution the public against the 
inferior preparations which are put up and labelled in 
close imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead 
the public, Consumers having difficulty in procuring 
the Genuine Articles are respectfully informed that 
they can be had direct from the Manufacturers, at their 
Foreign Warehouse, 6 Edwards street, Portman 
square, London, W 
Priced Lists post free on application, 


}T ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
zi The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each bottle bears 
the well known label, signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby,” 
This Jabel is protected by perpetual injunction ‘in 
Chancery of the 9th July, 1858, and without it none can 
be genuine. 

E. LAZENBY and SON, of 6 Edwards street, Port- 
man square, London, as svle proprietors of the Re sips 
for Harvey's Sauce, are compelled to give this Caution, 
from the fact that their labels are closely imitated with 
a view to deceive purchasers, 

Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Oil- 
men, 


PD LAZENBY and SON beg to 
de Announce that their POSTAL ADDRESS has 
been changed from 6 Edwards street, Portman square, 
to 90 WIGMORE STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE; 
the Metropolitan Board of Works having directed that 
Edwards street be united with Wigmore street, under 
the title of * Wigmore street.” 


NO D LIVER Ol L. 
FOR CONSUMPTION, 
BRONCHIAL AFFECTIONS, &e. 
LIVER Ol L. 
FOR DEBILITY, 





Ce» 
10D LIVER OIL. 
PALE NEWFOUNDLAND. 
Testimonials as to its purity and genuineness have 
been received from the following eminent physiciaus :— 
Professor Taylor, M.D., &e., &c. 
Dr, Scott, M.D., LR.C.P., F.LS., &e. 
Dr. Edwin Payne, M.D., L.R.C.P., M.R.C.S., &., &. 
Just imported by 
KEATING and CO., 79 St. Paul's Churchyard. 
In imperial half-pints, 1s 6d; pints, 2s 9d; quarts, 53; 
five pints, L1s. 


JOWLANDS’ KALYDOR 
ALY is universally esteemed by ladies for its improving 
and beautifying effects on the complexion and skin, It 
eradicates all redness, tan, pimples, spots, freckles, and 
discolorations, and renders the skin soft, clear and 
blooming. Price 4s 6d and 8s 6d per bottle. Sold by 
chemists and perfumers. *,* Ask for “* ROWLANDS’ 
KALYDOR,” and beware of spurious and pernicious 
articles under the name of KALYDOR, 


MKS. 8S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 


‘TAIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to iw 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes al! dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 


Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 











PL OLLOWAY'S PILLS. — Enfeebled 

Existence.—This medicine embraces every attri- 
bute require! in a general and domestic remedy; it 
overturns the foundations of disease laid by indigesti- 
ble food and impure air. In obstructions or conges- 
tions of the liver, lungs, bowels, or any other orgaa, 
these Pills are especially serviceable, and em‘neatly 
successful. They should be kept in every family, 4% 
they are a medicine without a fault for young persous 
and those of feeble constitutions, They never cise 
pain or irritate the most sensitive neves or most tender 
bowels. Holloway’s Pills are the best known purifiers 
of the blood and the best promoters of absorption and 
secretion, which remove all poisonous and obuoxious 
particles from both solids and fluids 








DENMAN’S GREEK WINES, 


Priced List on application. 


20 PICCADILLY. 


Sample Case of Six Red and Six White Wines for £1 11s 4d, 
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CONGREGATIONALIST MINIS- 
TER (MLA. Lond. in Classies and Philosophy), 

ied, and experienced in Tuition, desires to moet 
mn TWO PUPILS to train for College or for 

University Exuminations. Residence in a detightful 

and healthy locatity in the neig’bourhood of the Isle 

of Wight. References of the highest kind furnished 
on application. 
Address, * M.A.,” 
| RTISES GENERAL BE 
INSTITUTION, 

Incorporated by Royai Caurter for the Revie? of Dis 
tressed Artists, their Widows and Orphans. 
President—Sir Francis Grant, PLRLA. 

The FIFTY-FOURTH ANNUAL FESTIVAL, in sid 
of the Funds of this Charity, will take place on SATUR- 

DAY, the Sth of May, in Willis’s Rooms, St. James's, 


* Post ONice, Lymington, Hants, 





at 6 o'clock 
The Right Hon. Lord Joun MANNERS, M.P., in the Chair. 
Tickets, inclu ling wines, One Guinea; to be had of the 
Stewards and tho Assistant-Secretary, from whom all 
particulars relating to the Institution may be obtained, 
JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, R.A. Hon. Seeretary. 
FREDERIC W. MAYNARD, Assistant-Secretary. 
24 Old Bond street, W. 


MuE WIGHER EDUCATION © of 

WOMEN.—The Chelsea and Kensington Com- 
mittee for promoting this object give notice of a Course 
of Lectures on Size and Shape as an introduction to 
Geometry, which will be delivered, by permission of 
the Lord President of the Council on Edueation, in the 
Lecture-room of the South Kensington Museum, on 
Saturday, April 17, at 11 o'clock, and on each su d- 
ing Saturday at the sam? hour up to June 12, by W. 
K. Clifford, Esq, B.A., Fellow and Assistant-Tutor of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, Tickets for the course, 
£1 1s each; to teachers and professional students, 
10s 6d each; two members of one family, 15s each. 
Tickets for a single lecture, 23 Gdeach. A free ticket 
will be granted to any Govserness who accompanies not 
less than two pupils. Tickets may be had of Mesrrs 
Westerton, Knightsbridge; Larner and Ward (late 
Guillaume), 424 Chester square; Maecmichael, 207 
King’s road, Chelsea; Cecil W. Wood, 190 Brompton 
road; and at the South Kensington Museum. For 
information apply to Mrs. STALR DOUGLAS, 20 Wilton 


place, 
M ALVERN 
The secoud term will commence 


April 30. 
\ ALVERN 
AVE President and Visitor, the Lord Bisnor 
WORCESTER. 

Head Master, the Rev. Antuur Faner, M.A., late 
Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxford, 

Fall information on application to Henry Aldrich, 
Esq., the Secretary. 


\ ISS LOUISA DREWRY, Professor 
4 


of History and of the English 3 














~COLLEG E.— 


on Friday, 


~COLLEGE— 
of 


Language and 
Literature, has recommenced her Courses of Lessons in 
Ancient History, English Language and Literature, and 
Euglish Reading, and Composition. She will open, on 
Wednesday, April 21, a class for the critical study of 
individual works of English Literature. 

15 King Henry's road, Upper Avenue road, NW. 








JRENCH GALLERY, 120 Pall Mall.— 
The SIXTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of 
PICTURES, the contributions of artists of the French 
and Flemish Schools, IS NOW OPEN. Admission, Is. 
Catalogue, 6d. 


TPHEATRE ROYAL HOLBORN. 

. Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. BARRY SULLIVAN. 
This elegant theatre will re-open on Saturday, May 1, 
with Lord Lytton's great play (in tive acts), entitled, 
MONEY, supported by the following celebrated artistes, 
viz., Barry Sullivan, J. C. Cowper, George Honey, W. 
H. Stephens, Charles Coglan, E. Dyas, Lin Rayue, A. 
Bernard, W. Arthur, F. Harland, A. Stuart, L. Sargent, 
C. Valentine, I. Baines, J. F. Blythe, K. Blanscome, and 
H. Nelson, Mrs. Hermann Vezin, Miss Jane Rignold, 
Miss Amy Fawcett, Miss Rosine Power, Miss Thorne, 
Miss Marlborough, and Mrs. Charles Horsman. Princi- 
pal scenic artists, Mr. William Calcott and Mr. Albert 
Caleott; Chef d’Orchestre, Mr. John S. Haines ; 
Machinist,*Mr. H. Jones; Property Master, Mr. F. 
Burdett; Gas Engineer, Mr. J. Pepper, jun.; Bill 
Inspector, Mr. H., Briscoe; Prompter, Mr. T. B. Ben- 
nett; Acting Manager, Mr. Amory Sullivan. 

Prices:—Stalls, 6s; dress circle, 48; boxes, 2s 6d, 
(bonnets allowed) ; pit, 1s 6d; gallery stalls, 1s; gallery, 
$d. Second price at 9 o'clock; Dress circle, 2s 6d: 
Pit, 1s. Private boxes, £3 3s, £2 2s, £1 1s. The Box- 
office will open onjMonday, the 26th inst., when seats 
may be secured from 10 till 5. Dvors open at 7, per- 
formance commences at 7.30. 


’ . 
ACHMERE de SOIE is the appro- 
p priate name given by a celebrated Lyons firm to 
an entirely new shade of Black Silk. When shown in 
pixtaposition with other black silks it will appear 
a and from the fact of its manufacture being 
pam purer raw silk, it will wear much better and 
hich 98e its colour. The price, moreover, is very liitle 
igher than that charged fur ordinary black silks. 
is ed characteristic feature of its genuineness, there 
line hon e selvedge of Lavender with a narrow black 
BO tween, and the manufacturer's name. 
on NNET'S et CIE, LYONS and JUJURIEUX, 
Twoven in each piece, and which is so folded as to 
at ouce visible to purchasers. 











JAY'S, 
WAR The LONDON GENERAL MOURNING 
“AREHOUSE, 247, 249, and 251 REGENT STREET. 


VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.— 
Ladie: Alustrated PRICED LISTS of Overland Trunks, 
Cabin F Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, Leather Bags, 
to THR urniture, &c., will be forwarded on application 
pte ESHEK and GLENNY, Outfitters, next door to 

merset House, Strand, London, 


NEVOLENT 








FENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, & CHIMNEY-PIECES. 


Bayers of the above are requosted, before finally deciding, to visit 


WILLIAM 8S. BURTONS SHOW-ROOMS. 


They contain such an assortment of Fenders, Stoves, Ranges, Chimney-Pie*es, Fire-Irons, and General 
yas cannot be approach sd elsewhere either for variety, novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness 
of workmiunship. Bright Stoves. with ormolu or nents, £3 83 to £33 los: Bronzed Fendors, with standards, 
7st) £5 128; Steel Fenders, £3 3s to CLL; ditto. with rich ormolu oraaments, from £3 33 to £13; Caimnuey- 
Pieces, from £18 £10): Fire-Lrons, from 33 3d the set to £4 4s, 

The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, with radiating hearth-plates, 


WILLIAM S. BURTON, 


General Furnishing Ironmonger by appointment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
It contains upwards of 700 Llustrations of his unrivalled Siock of 
| CANDELABRA, 

| Ben-Room CaBInst Fur- 





Tronmong 








t 
to 


Sends 2a CATALOGUE gratis and post-paid, 
ELECTRO-PLATE and | Kircn#n Ranges, 
BRITANNIA Goons, LAMPS, 


CLOCKS, 


Barus and TorLeT WARs, 





Disu Covers, | (FASELIERS, IroN and Brass Bep- NITURE, 
Hor-Water Drsirs, Tea Trays, STEADS, TURNERY Goons, 
Sroves and FENDERS, UnxNs, and K&Tries, Bevpine and Baep-Hane- | Kircuen Urensiss, 
MARBLE CHIMNBY-PIkCES, | TABLE CUTLERY, INGS, &e., &c., &c. 








With Lists of Prices and Plans of the Twenty large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3, and 
4 Newman street; 4,5, and 6 Perry's place; and 1 Newman yard, London. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE with THE BEST ARTICLES 


AT 
DEANE’S | 
° 

DEANE’S—Celebrated Table Cutlery, DEANE’S—Domestic Baths for every purpose, 

variety of style and finish. | Bath Rooms titted complete. 
DEANE’S—Lleviro-plated Spoons and Forks, bes | DEANE’ S$—Feoders and Fire-irons, in all modern 

manufacture. strongly plated. | and approved patterns, 
DEANE’S—#£lectro-plated Tea and Coffee Sets,| DEANE’S—Bdsteads in [ron and Brass, with 

Liqueur Stands, Cruets, &. | Bedding of superior quality, 
DEANE’S—Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes.| DEANE’S—Register Stoves, improved London- 

Tin Dish Covers in sets, from 18s. mide Kitcheners, Ranges, &. 
DEANE’S—Papier Maché Ter Trays, ia Sets, | DEANE’S—Cornices and Cornice Poles, a variety 

from 21s, new and elegunt patterns. | of patt rns, French and English, 
DEAWNE’S—Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, with | DEANE’S—Tin and Japan Goods, lron Ware, and 

soysell’s and other Improvements. Culinary Utensils, 


! 
DEANE’S—Copper ant Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew | DEANE’S—tTurnery, Brushes, Mats, &e., well made, 
and Preserving Pans, Stockpots, &e, } strong, and serviceable. 
DEANE’S—Moderator and Rock Oil Lamps, a | DEANE’S—Horticultaral ‘Tools. 
| Garden Rollers, Wire Work, &e. 
| DEANE’ S—Harness, Saddles, and Horse Clothing, 


large and handsom>? assortment. 

DEANE’S—Gus Chandeliers, newly designed pat- 
terns in Glass and Bronze; Three- manufactured on the premises, of 
light Glass from 63s. the best material. 

Established A.D. 1700. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING LIST, GRATIS AND POST FREE 
A Discount of 5 per Cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards. 


DEANE and CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 


MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND LAYETTES. 
CHRISTIAN AND RATHBONE 


Respectfully SOLICIT an INSPECTION of their Extensive and Recherché STOCK, combining Parisian taste 
with the excellence and durability of material for which their House has been noted fur upwards of Seventy 
Years. 


every 















Lawn Mowers, 





CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE, by Appointment to Her MAJESTY, H.R.H. the PRINCESS of WALES, 
ILR.H, the PRINCESS LOUIS of HESSE, 32 Wigmore street, London, W. 


DUBLIN EXHIBITION. 
7 INAHAN’S LL WHITISKY.— 
This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and very wholesome, Sold in bottles, 3s Sd each, at 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin 
cipal towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great 
Windmill street, Loudon, W.—Observe the red seal and 
pink label; cork branded * Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 
LP gt yey OLD IRISH WHISKY, 
BELFAST, of same quality as that supplied to 
the International Exhibition of 1862, Dublin Extibition 
of 1865, Paris Exhibition of 1567, and now regularly to 
the House of Lords, the quality of which is equal to 
the finest French Brandy, may be had direct from 
Belfast, in butts, hogsheads, quarter casks, and cases, 
Quotations on application to Messrs. Dunville and 
Co., Belfast; or 4 Beaufort buildings, Strand, London, 


LFRACOMBE HOTEL.—REDUCED | 

TARIFF until Ist of May. Delightful location at | 

all times, and especially attractive in Spriug.—Addres s, 
J. BOUN, Ilfracombe, North Devon. 


eee FASHIONABLE OVER- 
ji COAT, for Spring and Summer Wear, * The 
PRINCE'S PALETOTL.” This garment inclines some- 
what to the figure, and has a very gentlemanly appear- 
ance, is made of Tweed, unlined, for One Guinea; 
Fancy Cheviot, trimmed with silk and velvet, Two 
Guineas and a Half; of Meltun Cloth, Two to Three 
Guineas. 








DRESS TROUSERS fit perfectly. For dress, 

2isto 35s ; for Walking, 16s to 303; fur Riding, 25s to 42s. 
TICOLL’S SPECIALITIES in EVEN- 
ING and MORNING DRESS for GENTLEMEN. 


ANDALUZA”"— 














—Dress Coats, from 52s 6d to ; Frock Coats, frem | ,, A 

65s to 84s; i Y . : 33s. . 

ses to Gio; Rieeaing Seam, Gums as to Sts Sociedad de Almancenistas, Puerto de Santa 
7 py ad be TW > Maria, Cadiz Bay. For duty-psid price list of the 

o~ ERVANTS LIVERIES.— Spanish Wines (natural Sherries, Vinos de Pasto, 


Best at moderate prices. ordinery Sherries, Liqueur Wines, Val de Penas, 


Tarragona, &c.), shipped and bottled by this Associa- 








TREBLE-MILLED CLOTH OVERCOATS and 
MILLED-CLOTH FROCK-COATS, thoroughly Water- | tion, address JOSE PIODELA, 124 Fenchurch street, 
proof, for Grooms and Coachmen. | E.C., sole agent for the United Kingdom, Or the 
| different wines can be tasted by the Spanish tumbler at 





H. J. NICOLL, Tailor to the Queen, Royal Family, 
and the Courts of Europe. Loudon: 114, 116, L18, 120 
Regent street, W.; and 22 Cornhill, E.C, Manchester: 10 
Mosley street. Liverpool: 50 Bold street. Birmingham: 
3Y New street. 


the retail shops of “La Andaluza,” 122 and 123 Fen- 
church street (opposite Mincing lane); 3285 Strand 
(opposite Somerset House) ; 70 Lower Thames street 
(opposite Custom House); and 5 Southwark street 
(just over London Bridge). 
SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, 

WALL LIGHTS, and LUSTRES for Gas and Candles. 
CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Ormulu. 
Moderator Lamps. 

TABLE GLASS of all kinds, 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, English and Foreign. 
Mess, Export, & Furnishing Urders promptly executed, 
All articles marked in plain figures, 

45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
MANUFACTORY AND SHow Rooms, 

Broad street, Birmingham.—Established 1307, 


{ELD'S “WHITE PARAFFINE” 
- SOAP, A combination of the purest Soap with 
trebly refined white, solid Parattine, in tablets, $d and | 
Is, is exquisitely perfumed, impurts a grateful softness 
and suppleness tu the hand, aud exerts a covling influ- 
ence on the skin peculiar to itself. 
See name on each tablet and wrapper. | 
Wholesale—J. C. and J. FIELD, 36 UPPER MARSH, | 





LAMBETH, 8, 


F “UNITED KINGDOM’ 

SOAP. (Registered.) This beautiful soap is made 
in six varieties, viz., Cherry, White and Brown 
Windsor, Lavender, Honey, and Glycerine, cach tablet 
having a distinctive tint and perfume, the whole form- 
ing a combination of colour, form, aud tragrance entirely 
unique, Price 3d per tablet. 

See the name on each. 

Wholesale of J. C. and J, FIELD 

MAKSH, LAMBETH, 8. 


IELD'S 


{iILMER's BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, 
and BED-ROOM FURNIPURE.—An Dlustrated 
Catalogue, with prices of 1,000 articles of BED-RJOM 
FURNITURE, sent (free by post) on application to 
FILMER and SON, Upholsterers, 41 and 32 Borners 
street, Oxford street, W.—Factory, 34 aud 35 Cuarles 


UPPER 


16 
street, 
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MR. BENTLEY'S 
NEW & FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


RED AS A ROSH IS SHE 


THE NEW SERIAL BY THE VERY POPULAR 
AUTHOR OF 


“COMETH UP AS A FLOWER,” 


WILL COMMENCED IN THE MAY NUMBER or 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


BE 


Early Orders should be given to the various 
Booksellers in consequence of the expected large 


demand, and to prevent disappointment. 


SELECTIONS from the WRITING 
pS geomet VISCOUNT STRANGYORD, ca 
Vols. post 5v0, 


MENOIRG of the LIFE of THOMAS, 
TH EARL of DUNDONALD, In Coutinua- 
a and Completion of bis Autobiography. By 
His SON, the ELEVENTH EAL OF DUNDONALD, 








Svo,. 18s. 


in all Ages 
Woop, Author of 
hes,” [Ready. 


In 2 vols. post 

The WEDDING DAY, 
and Countries. By Epwanrp J. 
“Curiosities of Clocks and Wat 


In 1 vol. demy 8vo, 


HISTORICAL RECOLLECTIONS of 
the COMPANIES of the CITY of LONDON, By 
the Rey. ‘THOMAS ARUNDELL, Vicar of Haytoa, 


Yorks. 
In 1 vol. post Svo, 5s. 
SIX YEARS in the PRISONS of 
ENGLAND. By A MexrcHANt, Ejited by Frank 
Henderson, 


In 1 vol. crown 8yo, with Portrait. 


MEMOIRS of the MARGQUISE de 
MONTAGU. By the Baroness DE NOAILLES, 


In 2 vols. crown Svo. 
SELECTIONS from the WRITINGS 
of VISCOUNT STRANGFORD, Soe'al and 
Politiesl. By the Vise 3 STRANGPORD, 


suntes 


The LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE 
of MARY RUSSELL MITFORD, By A. 
L'EstTraNnce, Esq. 





THE READING NOVELS 


AT THE LIBRARIES. 





1, 
BREEZIE LANGTON, A Story of °52 
to 55. Second Edition, 3 vols 
“We predict for this book a decided success.”"— 
Saturday Review. 
“One of the most entertaining and spirited novels 
we have come across for a long time.”"—Atieneum. 


9 


E MARRYAT'S NEW NOVEL. 
2 vols. 
The GIRLS of FEVERSHAM. 
‘Miss Marryat’s latest novel we call her best.”"— 
Atheneum, 


MISS FLORENCE 


4 > 3 4 y « - 
The RIVALS; or, Love and War. 3 vols. 
By the Author of * Niddebo er ol age,” 

“ The Danish author a *Niddebo Parsonage’ 
our estimation, few equals among the hosts of modern 
English novelists."—Spectator. 


has, in 





ONE FOOT ON ‘SHORE, the 


Author of * Flirts and Flirts, 


By 





Yo 
CUT ADRIFT. By Atrspaxy Fows- 
BLANQUE, [Ready on the 2th inst. 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington strect, 


Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty, 





W. ¢. BENNET?’S NEW VOLUME.—Cloth. 5s, 
CONTRISULIONS to a BALL AD 
HISTORY of ENGLAND. By W. C. Bexnetr. 
London: HAMILrON, ADAMS, and C .* srnoster row. 
W. C. BENNETI’S SON:éS. 

SONGS by a SONG-WRITER. By 


W.C. BENNeETYr. 2 Parts, price 1s each. 















“Mr. W.C. Bennett has been wi ect 
his us songs. [fe has selected fror re 
a hundyed, and here they are in a h uds me ¥ vobun ne, 
which ought immediately to beeome popular. We flad 
here many old acquaintances and some new faces, but 


everywhere the same grace, melody, and Saxon purity 





of language. <A little more aceuracy and — and 
Mr. Bennett might rank as the Berange rof England. 
He isa genuine poet.”"—Leader, Mr. Bennett is quite 


right i ine uling himself a writer of songs. Nearly all 
the lyric poctry in this volume is admir. tble, but the 
songs are particularly beautiful. When Mr. Bennett 
es in his oy simple, natural way, we have no song- 
writer who can be comp:xred to him.” —///ustrafed Times, 
—" We always like his writing when he dares to be 
true to his owa genius,”"—Athenwum—" He bids fair 
to become one of our best English son i % 
Literary Gazette, “We hold Mr. Bennett t 
the best of our song-writers. We hope Mr. Bennett 
will give the world the remainder of his songs. He 
is so genial, so healthy, so purely Saxon."—Critic.— 

‘This volume will be a welcome addition to the pootic 
ueedure of the day.”"—Morning Chronicle. * This 
volume ought to meet with pu! lic favour.”"—Obsercer. 
—" He writes like a true poet.”— Weekly Dispatch—— 

‘They are conceived in the purest and most versatile 
Be of poetry.”"—Joha Bull,—* Most are very good 
indeed. Many are really beautiful."— Morning Hera'd. 
‘The volume will be acceptable to a vast number 
of readers—those to whom the song sings to the heart. 
We can heartily commend Mr. Bennett's songs to our 
readers,”—Morning Advertiser,—" Mr. Bennett has 
achieved a most decided success,"—Atlas——* * Song- 
Writer’ is an ambitious title, but Mr. Bennett has vin- 
dicated his right to a place of some note among those 
to whom it may be applied.”—S¢atesman,——* Eatit 
their author to a high place among our popular song- 
writers, "—Injairer. “Will delight all readers, be- 
cause of their true feeling and unaffected grace.” — Vers 
of the World.——** He possesses in no small de gree feel- 
ing. fancy, condensation, and a varied power of expres- 
sion. "Su aday Times——" He is terse, epigrammatic, 
and, when he pleases, eloquent and pathetic.”"— Weet/y 
Times. “To beautify and elevate the events : 
emotions of ordinary life through the transf t 
of poetry is, we think, essentially Mr. Bennett's voca- 
tion.”"—Daily Te’egraph.——* Mr. Bennett is, as he truly 
calls himself, a song-writer."—Lconomist.——* His heart 
is healthy. Man and Nature have their bright side for 
him. His sorrows and his joys all have a true manli- 
ness in them. Hi: saduess never becomes a whine,— 
his mirth never becomes frivolous, His sensibility, 
imagination, and right use of words give to his verses 
the ring of true songs."—JBritish Quarterly Review. 
# He is a song-writer of no common order."—(Guardian, 

Price Is. BABY MAY, the WORN WEDDING- 
RING, and other HOME POEMS. 

Price 1s, QUEEN ELEANOR'S VENGEANCE, 
BALLADS, and NARRATIVE POEMS. 

Price Is. POEMS of THOUGH lf and FANCY, and 
ONE HUNDRED SONNETS. 

London: GeorGe ROuTLEDGE 
way, Ludgate hill. 
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and Sons, the Broad- 


Mr. SAMUEL SHARPE'S NEW WORK. 
This dy ay, post Svo, eloth, 5 
] ISTORY of the HEBRE WN AT ION 
and its LITERATURE, By SAMUEL SHARPE, 
Author of “ The History of Egypt,” €e. 
London: J. Russe. SMirH, 36 Soko square. 





Just published, Fifth Thousand, in crown Svo, boards, 


price Is. 
HOUSE and its FURNISIIIN 

d How to Choose a House and Furnish ~y ata 
Small Expense. By Mrs. WARREN, Author of * How 
I Managed my House on £200 a Year,” “Cookery 
Cards fur the Kitchen,” &e. 

London: Bemrose and Sons, 21 Paternoster row; 
and all Railway Bookstalls. 











Just pub lished, in Svo, price 3s 3 GA, sewed. 


PLEA for ‘TESVATORS.—Part IL. 
= The Rule in Shelley's Cuse ; its Mischief, and a 
Remedy suggested. By Dr. WILEY, Registrar of the 
Court of Probate, Ireland. 
Dublin: HopGes, SMITH, and FORSTER. 


London : STEVENS and HAYNES, 11 Bell yard, W.C. 
apie Pri ice 3s; free by | post, 3s 2d. 
NMOKING FIRES: their Cause 


\- and Cure. By the Rev. ALEX. COLVIN AINSLIE, 
MA., Vicar of Corfe, Somerset. 
oT his is a very clever little book, and it should be 
studied by every one who sulfers from smoke.’ 
Athe neu, 
*Those who are pestered with the nuisance should 
consult this book, in whick they will not fail to Unda 
remedy.”"—Meelanic's Mi 


I ando! yn: LONGMANS at ad C Co. 








Taunton: F. May. 


Now ready, price 5s, in cloth. 
Sh POEMS of LUDWIG UHLAND. 
4 Translated by WILLIAM CULLETT SANDARS. With 
a Biographical Sketch of the Poot. 
A few subscribers’ copies on toned paper may still be 
had, pr ice 6s 6d. 
WILLIAM RipawayY, 169 Piccadilly, and ali Boo! 





ssellers, 





~ Just | published, 8vo, cloth, price L2s. 
rPYUTE JESUS of HISTORY. 
“This is Jesus, the Prophet of Nazareth of 
Galilee.” 
WILLIAMS and N¢ 
Garden, London; 
Edinburgh. 


.GATE, 14 Henrietta street, Covent 
and 20 South Frederick street, 












of Eight Lect 


Gaius, Box 
a.m., beginning on April 24. 





—-—____, 
Third Edition, ia 1 vol. crown 8yo, price 6s, 
wy ERMONS by by the Rev. JOHN KE R, 
A of Glasgow. 
‘T 


“This is a very remarkable volume of sermons.” 
Conti 


vorary Review, 
MONSTON 
HAMILTON, 


qr the 


EpMONSTON 
ILAMILTON, 






and Doveras, 
ADAMS, and Co. 





- pe burgh. 
London, 






“In 1 vol. crown 8 
GOSPEL NARR ATIV ES are 

MYTHICAL—WHAT THEN? 

and DOouGLas, _ Ralnbargh. 

ADAMS, and Co., London. 


vo, price OS 


WORKS by the AUTH R of * The LAST DAY of 
OUR LORD'S PASSION, 
these PASSION WEEK. By the Rey. 
2 WILLIAM HANNA, D.D., LL.D, 
By the same Author. 
2. The LAST DAY of OUR LORD'S PASSION, 
3. The FORTY DAYS AFTER OUR LORD'S 
RESURRECTION. 
4. The EARLIER YEARS of OUR LORD'S 
LIFE on EARTIL. 
5. The MINISTRY in GALILEE 
6G. The CLOSE of the MINISTRY. [/” te press. 
Edinburgh. 
London. 


EpMONSTON and DOUGLAS, 
HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co., 


MERICAN BOOKS.—SAMPSON 
i LOW and CO.'S Monthly BULLETIN contains 
a LIST of all NEW AMERICAN IMPORTATIONS, 
with Prices—Annouvcements—and Literary Informa 
tion from America and the English Colonies. Sent 
post free for One Year on receipt of 12 stamps. 


PORE IGN BOOKS. —SAMPSON LOW 

and CO. having nr hased the old- established 

| a of the ViLLIAM ALLAN and Co., 

Foreign Booksellers, of x itioners’ Hall Court, they 

henceforth combine a Continental Foreign D t 

with their English and American business, Crown 
Buildings, 185 Fleet street, 


YAMBRIDGESCHOO Land COLLEGE 
TEXT-BOOKS. 

ERIES of ELEMENTARY TREATISES, 

ote aie the Use of Students in the Universities, 

ols, and Candidates for the Public Examinations, 
unifurimly printed in feap, 8vo, neatly bound in cloth, 

New Volume now ready. 
CONIC SECTIONS, Treated Geometrically. 
By W. Uf. Besant, M.A. Price 4s 6d. 


Cambridge: DreIgnTon, BELL, and Co, 
London: BELL and DALDY. 















Now ready, with Photographic Portrait of the Autor, 


8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d. 
tlie WORD; or, UNIVERSAL 
REDEMPTION end SAL VATION, A perfecily 
Seriptural and E alwork. By Professor GEORGE 
M. pELA VOYE, 


formerly of Addiscombe. 

London : WHITTAKER and Co., Ave Maria lane. 
ue QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No, 252, is published THIS DAY, 

CONTENTS. 
RASSAM'S ABYSSINIA. 
2» MODERN ENGLISH POETS, 


















3. GROG, AL CLIMATES and ORIGIN of 
SPECIE 

4. COST of PARTY GOVERNMENT. 

5. DANT 

6. MALE EDUC ‘ATION. 


FE 
7. TRAVELS in GREECE, 
8. RELIGLOU Ss WARS in FRANCE, 
®. ALMS of MODERN MEDICINE, 
10. IRISH CHURCH BILL, 





JOHN Mcrray, Albem arlo atre at. 
EW ALLIANCE B ANK, Liverpool. 
pe —-The BUILDER of THIS WEEK, 4d, or 


post 5d, contains:—View and Plan of the Alliance 
Bank (other Banks will follow)—Papers on the Saving 
of Fuel in Cooking —Tie Status of the Architect — 
Compensation to Land and House Owners—Sculpture 
at London University—Picture Exhibitions, and other 
Articles.—1 York street, Covent Garden, and all News- 
men. 


TNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
LONDON SCHOOL. 

Heap MAster.—T. HEWITT KEY, M.A., F.R.S. 
Vice-Mastrern.—E. R. HORTON, M.A., Fellow of St 
Peter's College, Cambridge. 

The SUMMER TERM will begin for new Pupils on 
Tuesday, April 27th, at 9.39 a.m, 

The School (for the better accomnx dation of which a 
portion of the South Wing of the College has receut ly 
been erected) is very near the Gower Street Station « 
the Metropolitan Railw sy, and within a few minutes’ 
walk of the termiuii of several other ralways 

Prospectuses containing fail informati ion respect ting 
the courses of instruction given in the School, fee 3, and 
other particulars, may be obtained at the Office of the 
College. 
JOHN ROBSON, B.A., Secretary to the Council 


NIVEKSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


ROMAN LAW. 
Second LL.B. Examination in the University of Lon- 
don.—Professor H, J. Roby, MLA.. will deliver a Course 


Title 14. De 


ures on the Digest, Book IL, 
beginning on 


Pactis, on Wednesdays, from ¢ till 5 p.m., 


April 21. 


He will also give a Course of Eight Readings from 
I. and IL, on Saturdays, from 9 to 10 





Fee for each Course, £1 11s 6d, z 
JOHN ROBSON, B.A., Secretary to the Council. 
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TRUBNER AND CO.’S ’ 
yewrenicarions axo wones rv rue raess. | NOTICE,—The RECENTLY DISCOVERED 
WRITINGS of DANIEL DEFOE, 3 vols. 8vo (uniform 








Travels of Fah-Hian and Sung-Yun, Buad- 


dhist Pilgrims, from China to India (4 "0 A.D, and . és - * = ‘ : 
518 A.B), Translated from the Chinese. By with “ Macaulay's England”), price 363, will be issued 
Samvet Beau, B.A. Trin. Coll. Cum..a Chaplain in ) ’ e 
HLM.’s Fleet, Member of Royal Asiatic Society, and . 
Author of a Translation of the “ Pratimoksha™ and Immediately. 

“ ithaba Sutra.” fro he Chinese ith 9g — : : . 
= pmrnng ed + wy 103 a“. a *,* This important work comprises a new Life of Defoo, togethor with soveral hundred 
slg “ important Essays, Pamphlets, and other Writings, now first brought to light, after many years’ 


of Sermons on the Biblical Passages eat sect 

4 ooatty Christian Theologians in Support of the diligent search, by Witutam Leg, Esq. 
Dogmas of their Faith. Preached in the Bayswater x ' ; . 
Synagogue by HERMANN Ab ter, Ph.D., Minister of Lendon: JOHN CAMDEN IIOTTEN, 74 and 75 Piccadilly. 
the Congregation. Printed by request. Crowa Svo, A) 














pp. 173, cloth, 5s. — —-—--- siininemmontion —— 
Count Bismarck, a Political Biography. By | } r F in] “g A] 7 — “ . es 
LUDWIG BAMBERGER (Member of the Zoll Parliament). MR. RA SSA M =) N - { RRA 7 I VE OF 1 HE BRIT TSH 
Translated from the German, by CHARLES LEE 7 a roo y + yr , pr > 
LEWES. Crown 8vo, pp. 240, cloth, price 3s Gd. MISSION TO ABYSSINIA IS NOW READY. 
Thoughts on Ireland; its Present and its Future. | _ “Mr. Rassam occupied so exeeptionvble a position, an 1 is able to tell us of his own authority so much whieh 
By the late Count Cavour. Translated by W. B. | 1! other works rests only on hearsay, he was admitted to so much uewer a view of Theodore himself, and had 
Hopason, LL.D. Crown 8vo, pp. 120, cloth, price 3s. hi en yond opportanitics of go an opinion about him than any one else, that we must own that the 
; : = _| history of the recent events in Abyssinia would not have been comp'ete without his narrative, and that 
Essays, Philosophical and Theological. By | numerous as have been the works upon the subject, there is yet ample room for the vulumes before us, which 
we age en = Swen ts. - Ow he possess a special interest of their owa.”"—Joln Bull, 
ol, 1., Pp. + 424, 1US Oa, ol, - » +, 430, 12s, 
In a fortnight, Vol. I. of JOIN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 
The Sacred Hymns of the Brahmins, as 
Preserved to us in the oldest collection of Religious - a - 
Poetry, the Rig-Veda-Sanhita, Translated and Ex- 
plained by MAX Mutier, M.A., Taylorian Professor NEW NOVEL. 
of Modern European Languages in the University of a a 
Oxford; Fellow of All Souls’ College. In 8 vols, This day is published. 
In preparation, 4 vols. 8vo. 
sxavcwrs {DOUBLES AND Q@UtI1T S&. 


System of Positive Policy. 
Comre, Translated iuto English. 








Next week. in imvertal Seo By LAURENCE W. M. LOCKHART, late Captain, 92ud Highlanders. 
+ s ati “a ‘oerap ic: er . J : 2 Pe E : 
6 ty ee 3 * Boographical With Twelve Illustrations by Sylvestris, in Two Volumes post 8yo, price 21s. 
In prepar ition, the Completion of 
Allibone’s Dictionary of Eaglish_ Litera- 
ture and British and American Authozs. 
. tha: sticulars apply to TRU Er &c 9 ® . — * 
For further particulars apply to TausNen & Co. Now ready, at all the Libraries, in crown Svo, price 9s, cloth extra, 
In the press. in 1 vol, 
Five Years in British Guiana: 2 Description 
of that Country and its Peoples, and an Accoant of C Oo U N T T E L E K I, 
their Political and Social Condition. By Joszra 
Beaumont, of Lincoln's Inn, Buarrister-at-Law, late A STORY OF MODERN JEWISH LIFE AND CUSTOMS. 
Chief Justice of British Guiana. 
~ > . , By E. C. A. 
Shortly, crown 8vo, of about 490 pages. ’ 
Planchette; or, the Despair of Science, Being a Ee ee, ee en seein rise ice tibal — ’ a il i 
Pal Ascoui ot Matera Spano ts Phonon in, | _SYLECTIONS pun Contras Motors, Jadatn Wh hy Chie! Rabbi Mtera Judea A Jewish Funeral 
and the various Theories regarding it; with a _— 7 OF cae Aton on ‘ abernacles—A Jewish Marriage, &c. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 

















: ey of French Spiritualis spDEenr Ir . aa ‘ 
Survey of French Spiritualism. London: FREDERICK WARNE and CO., Bedford street, Covent Garden. 
Nearly ready, with numerous Woodeut Illustrations, 








Shut Your Mouth. By Gsonris Cary. — 
IMPROVED EDITIONS. | 13 Great MARLBOROUGH STREET, 


In the press, in 1 vol. 
ms, —_——— 


Our Legends and Lives. A Gift for all Seas - . 
naka ceria Te SCHOOL ATLASES. HURST AND BLACKETT'S 
Miscellanios, chiefly Academical aad Mistoricat. / By A, KEITH JOMNSTON, LL.D., &e., | NEW WORKS. 
y F. W. NEWMAN. | eee 
In the press, 1 vol. demy Svo. Author of “ The Royal Atlas,” «Tae Physical : ss 
The Ethics and Letters of B. as Spinoza. sae,” Se. | The Life of Rossini By H. 
SUTHERLAND EpWAakps. 8vo, with Portrait. 


1 


From the Latin. With «a Life of the Pailosopher 


and a Summary of his Doctrine. 1. 
In the press, 1 vol. Svo, cloth. ATLAS of GENERAL and DESCRIP- h »? o] 
Sanskrit Prosody Explained. By CHARLES TIVE GEOGRAPHY. C Abid E ns and. | By 
Puiir Brown, Author of “The Teluga Dictionary. A New and Enlarged Edition, suited to the bost oenaiann aeicn =” acentlnci 


In June, 2 vols. 8vo. Text-Books; with Geographical information 
Memoirs on the History, Folk-Lore, and brought up to the time of publication, 26 Maps, “This book will flad au honourable place in many @ 
Distribution of the Races of the North- clearly and uniformly printed in colours, with | library.”"—Athenwum, 
Western Provinces of India: being «an Index, Imperial 8vo, balf-bound, 12s 6d. | ‘ “ 
Aanplited Edition of the Original Supplemental » | Lucrezia Borgia, Duchess of 
Glossary of Indian Terms. By the late Sir H. M. > a ; hy VULI } 
E..ior, K.C.B., of the East India Company's Bengal ATLAS of PHYSICAL GEIGRAPHY. zene, © —o By Wussax Guanat. 
— se Edited, revised, and re-arranged by Illustrating, in a Series of Original Designs, the Sige. ” wiht 
OHN BB&AMES, 3ongal Civil Servies, Elementary Facts of Geology, Uydrography, ; 9 W 
e 8 of Paris and Beugul, Meteorology, and Natural History. A New and Her Majesty N) Tower. By . 
and the Phil g London, Enlarged Edition, containing 4 new Maps and Iierworta Dixon. Dedicated by Express Per- 
Next week, Vol. IL, 8vo, cloth. Letterpress. | 20 Coloured Maps, imperial Syo, mission to the QUEEN. FIFTH EDITION, 
The History of India, as told by its own half-bound, 12s 6d. 1 vol. 8vo, Léa. 


Historians. Comprising the Muhammadan Per'od. 3. . : 
By the late Sir Ik Mf ution, KB, uf tho Et | ATLAS of ASTRONOMY. Prince Charles and the Spanish 








gical Socicty 








daly Compass Benga! Civ Servis.” Eid fom [4 "Now and, Enlarged Rito, it coloured Plates. | MARMIAGE: a Chaptor of English History (Si? 

DOWSON, of the Peale Military Colleze. Witha With an Elementary Survey of the Heavens, to 1623) from Unpublished Documents in the 

— iw. °° °° ~~ ar designed as an accompaniment to this Atlus, by Archives of Simancas, Venice, and Brussels. By 
Z ipa Rover? Grant, LL.D., &., Professorof Astronomy SAMUKL RAWSON GARDINER, 2 vols, 8vo, 30s, 





nm June, Vol. IL, containing the “ Ramayana.” and Director of the Observatory in the University { 

e History of India from the Earliest of Glasgow. Imperial vo, half-bound, 12s 6d. 

Ages. By i Taiuors Wuieren, Arststane rere ; The Gladstone Government. 
tary to the Government of India in the Fore . Being Cabinet Pictures, By A TemMPLAn, 1 vol. Svo. 
Department. 3 yols. ATLAS of CLASSICALGEOGRAPHY. 


Nearly ready, crown 8vo, cloth, A New and Enlarged Edition. Constructed from THE NEW NOVELS. 


the best materials, and embodying the results of 


















The Apology of an  Unbeliever. By F ivati i 
A ] o i€X : . he S al vestigations, +0" i “dl by a 
Louis Viarpot, Translated from the French Edi- the a hore = oe ig sm * re pnpantod by 
tion, with the consent and approbation of the Author. ——. — yng ny .. i. > ee | Adventures of Mrs. Hardcastle. 
; one an Original Letter from M. Sainte-Beuve. Wweasuae. MM.A.. Oxon. 23 Coloured Maps. | By Lady CHarLes THYNNE. 3 vols, 
n the press, in 1 vol. imperial Svo, of about 400 pages, Imperial 8vo, ha!f-bound, 12s 6d. | ’ * 
and upwards of 200 Ulustrative Woodeuts or Engraving 4 ‘ W ar P 
dupwards of 200 [ustrative Woodcuts or Engravings. “This Edition is so much enlarged and improved as | Paul » yntel 8 2 Saci ifice. By 
Mrs. Durrus HARDY, 3 vols, 


hakespeare an E ° " : : 

is Roe. “ie ‘toe | to be virtually @ new work, surpassing everything else 
Woodcuts and Eugrayings. By HENRY GREEN, M.A. of the kind extant, both in utility and beauty.”"— “ An exceptionally good novel. Nobly planned, finely 
Atenvum. fnished, and richly charged with poetry aud humour.” 


—Atheneun, 


In the press, 1 vol. Svo. 


Free Town Libraries: their Formation, Working, 5. e 
and Results ‘Ea, "ra mony Bo ; | ELEMENTARY ATLAS of GENERAL E .7 k Th D . 8 1 
America. Together with » Review of the Leg | and DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY. ; LIC orvurn. Vois. 
Concerning them, and of the Relative Provision of For the use of Junior Classes; including a Map of 





= 





“We strongly recommend this book. It is a good, 


Libraries (of all kinds) in the various States of Canaan and Palestine, with General Index, svo, i 1,"-= Tel ” 
Europe ; and with Historical Notices of Famous half-bound, 5s. ‘ je aly, won yee “ i — By th 
olectors, and of the Places of present Deposit of en 7 j 
their several Collecti Sowanp EpWaane nh helress, 8 
heir several Collections. By Eowarp Epwanps. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh & London. Tr ials 2 steno 3 vols J 
In preparation, Vol. IL, 2nd Edition, Revised and Sold by all Booksellers. sie 25 
7 Enlarged. ’ ° 
Original Sanskrit Texts on the Origin and Rite ng Meta Ny} Faith. By the Author of 


History of the People of India, the'r — Just published, price 30, by post, 3s 4d. “St. OLAVE'S.” 3 vols. 
nstitutions. Collected, translated, and ilius- | - R PATTISON on CANCER and 
trated by J. Mui . . . . * whe /hahewe ¢ | . , 
y J. Muig, D.C.L., LL.D., Ph.D. D TUMOURS; with CASES of Permanent Cure, | Madame Silva g Secret. By Mrs. 
London: TRUBNER avd CO., 69 Paternoster row. London J, KEENB, 74 New Bond street, W. | EILoaxtT, 3 vols. [Next week. 
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HATCHARDS, 


BOOKSELLERS & PUBLISHERS, 


PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


187 


ton of NEW WORKS of every kind, ine‘uding— 


KS IN PROSE & POETRY. 


» and Calf Bindings. 


A large Select 


RELIGIOUS & STANDARD WO 


A Choice Sele 
CHILDREN’S PICTURE AND STORY BOOKS, 
BIBLES, PRAYER-BOOKS, AND CHURCH SERVICES. 


BOOKBINDING IN EVERY STYLE. 


stiou in Moroce: 


A liberal Discount for Cash, Orders by Post promptly executed. 


MESSRS. HATCHARD’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





Nearly ready, in square crown 8yo, over 490 pp. 


~ TDA wyt ryvqmy - e ’ AP: 

CHURCH and STATE; or, National Religion 
and Church Establishments with reference to pending Controversies. By the 
Rev. T. B. Brrks, Vicar of Trinity, Cambridge. With a Preface by the Lord 
Bishop of Lincoln. 


Nearly ready, in medium 8yvo, with numerous Iilustrations. 


The ANTIPODES and ROUND the WORLD; 
or, Trav ‘ls in China, Japan, Australia, New Zealand, and California. By Mrs, 


GODFREY CLERK, 


Just ready, in 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d, 
The CHURCH ASSOCIATION LECTURES 


for 1869, 
1. By the Rey. M. Hopart Seymour (of | 4. Bythe Rev. E. Garett (of Surbiton). 


wth). 5. By the Rev, Ausrey C. Price (of 
2. By the Rev. J. RicHarpson (of Bury Clapham). 
St. oy yg 6. By the Rov. J. C. Rye (of Strad- 
3. By the Rev. W. F. TAYLor, LL.D. (of | broke). 


Live rpovl). | 
The above Six Lectures are also to be had separately, price 3d each. 


Just published, in square feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 


RUTH. By the Rev. Ausrey C. Pricer, B.A. 
(of Clapham). 
CONTENTS. 
Elimelech, or Spir‘tua! Daath. Ruth, or Decision for God. 


| 
Naomi, or Sanctified Trial. } Boaz, or the Righteous Mua. 
Orpah, or the Mere Professor. | Boaz, a Type of Christ. 

“A charming book, in which the facts and truths contained in the bo 
are brought out in an interesting and powerfal munuer,’"—Churchman's 
Magazine. 

“ This little volum> 
author's style is scholarly and suggestive, 
as befits the subject."—Press. 


yk of Ruth 
Monthly 


may be read not only with profit, but with pleasure. The 


rising at times to rich pathetic eloquence 


Just published, complete in 2 vols., feap., large type, each 2s 6d. 
SHORT LECTURES on the SUNDAY 
GOSPELS. By the Rev. ASHTON OXENDEN. 
(Vol. I. Advent to Easter, Vol, IL. Easter to Advent). 
Lately published, in feap., cloth, 5s. 


some Account of its Growth, Chari- 
3y C. B. P. BoSANQUET, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 


LONDON : 
table Agencies, and Wants. 
With a Clue Map. 

“In some sort this capital little volume is a guide-book. Mr. Bosanquet, by pub- 
lishing such a book, facilitates what he confesses is most hopeless, the bringing the 
vast fleld of London sickness and poverty to be thoroughly and systematically cared 
for. We think we best describe this book when we say it forms an important part 
of the history of the great metropolis,”"—<Atheneum. 


Lately published, in feap., cloth, 2s. 6d, with Frontispiece by Edward Lear. 


CORSICA: Notes on the Island in 1868. By 


THOMASINA M. A, E. CAMPBELL, of Moniack Castle, Scotland. 


Just ready, new Edition, with Additions, complete, in 1 vol. 18mo, 3s. 
PRECEPT UPON PRECEPT. By the Author 


of “ The Peep of Day.” 


Lately published, in crown Syo, cloth extra, 6s. 


y . 
SWEET VIOLET, and other Stories. By 
CHRISTINA FRASER-TYTLER. ” With 6 full-page [llustrations by M. F. T 

“They are most remarkable for an easy and well-bred manner."—Pall Mall 
Gazette, 

“ This is pre-emineutly a young lady's book. The stories in it are pure and fresh, 
and told with pleasing simplicity. The characters are sketched naturally, and the 
lessons which their lives teach are sound and true."—Public Opinion. 

“ They are written in a Christian tone, and will prove attractive reading to young 
Jadies. The book is neatly got up, and is illustrated with a number of full-page 
engravings.” — Weekly Review, 


Lately published, in feap. Svo, with 3 Illustrations, 3s 64. 


YR i rier 
GRANDMAMMA. sy Emma Davenport, 
Author of * Live Toys,” “ Happy Holidays,” &e. 

“*Grandmamma’ is a good story of the sensible oider, and doubtless many a 
demure littie damsel will be charmed with it. The Grandmamma herself is a 
— old lady, and much too good a talker to weary her grandchildren.”—Daily 
Neves. 





HATCHARDS, Publishers and Booksellers, 137 Piccadilly, London. 





This day is published, No. XXIL., for MAY, of 
’, rr 
SLEY’S MAGAZINE, 
An Illustrated Monthly, price 1s. 
Notice.—TWO SERIAL NOVELS commence in the APRIL NUMBER, 
. GEORGE CANTERBURY’'S WILL. By Mrs. Henry Woop, Author 
of * East Lynne.” 


2. AUSTIN FRIARS. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS.—At all Libraries, 
A NEW BOOK of TRAVELS by Captain R. F. BURTON. 


EXPLORATIONS of the HIGHLANDS of the 


BRAZIL; with a full account of the Gold and Diamond Mines; also, 
Canoein g down 1,500 Miles of the great river Sao Francisco from Sabari to the 
Sea. By Captain Ricwarp F, Burton, F.R.GS., &c. In 2 vols. 8¥0, with 
sal aud Illustrations, 30s, 


The LIFE of EDMUND KEAN. From Published 


and Original Sources. By F. W. HAWKINS. In 2 vols, 8vo, 30s, 


ROME and VENICE in 1866-7. By Grorce 


Sava. In I vol. 8vo. 


NEW NOVELS IN READING AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
BREAKING a BUTTERELY ; or, Blanche Ellerslie’s 
Ending, A Novel. By the Author of * Guy Liviagstoune,” &c. 3 vols, 


The GIRL HE MARRIED: a New Novel. By James 


Grant, Author of “The Romance of War,” “First Love and Last Love,” &. 
3 vols. 
‘ r mn x “ 
IN SILK ATTIRE: a Novel. 
Author of “ Love or Marriage?" 3 vols. 
“ A work which deserves a hearty welcome for its skill and power in delineation 
of character."—Salurday Review. 
“A very charming book, which may be read more than once, and always with 
pleasure, for the refinement of its tone and the sincerity of its workmanship.”—Pall 
Mall Gazette. 


HOME from INDIA. AWN 


In 2 vols. 


FALSE COLOURS: a Novel. 


(Mrs, Pender Cudlip), Author of * Denis Donne,” &c, 

NETHERTON-ON-SEA 

NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of * 
FOUND DEAD. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 


TINS 


_ 


to 


3y the Author of “ George Geith of Fen Court,” 


Avaustus 


By Wittram Brack, 


[Second Edition, this day. 


‘ovel. By Joun Pomeroy, 


(This day. 


By Annie Tuomas 
3 vols. [Just ready. 
In 3 vols. 

(Just ready. 
LOST SIR MASSINGBERD.” 


a Story. 


[Just ready. 


NEW NOVELS FOR APRIL. 


BY MRS. MACKENZIE 


Now ready, 3 vols. 


JAMES WYVERN’S SIN. 


By Mrs. MACKENZIE DANIEL, Author of “ The Old Maid of the Family, 
“Grasping at S} scthia 3,” &e, 


NEW NOVEL DANIEL, 


NOVEL OF 
During April, 


FAITHLESS: or, the Love of the Period. 


Cu ARLES J. Skeet, 10 King William street, Charing Cross. 





THE 


2 vols. 


NEW DAY. 


MUDIE’S. SELECT LIBRARY. 


FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, 
FOR A CONSTANT SUCCESSION OF THE BEST NEW BOOKS, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 
Prospectuses postage free on application. 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET. 
City Office—4 ing street, C Chengeite, 


BOOK 


ee 





~ CRAMER'S NEW GRAND PIANOFORTES. 


Rosewood, 70 





No.1. Cottage Design. Trichord Check Action. 
Guineas ; Walnut, 75 Guineas. 
No. 2. Short Grand, 6 feet long. Rosewood, 90 Guineas ; Walnut, 


100 Guineas, 


No. 3. Boudoir Grand, 7 feet long. 


Walnut, 130 Guineas, 


No. 4. Full Grand, 7 


Walnut, 175 Guineas, 


Rosewood, 110 Guineas ; 


feet 6 inches long. Rosewood, 150 Guineas; 





London: 207 Regent street ; 43 Moorgate street. Brighton: Weststreet. Dublin: 
Westmoreland street. Belfast: High street. 
P U RE CLARETS.—E. LAZENBY and SON, 
6 Pe Bec strect, deren square, London, W. 
LIGHT BORDEAUX...... per dozen, 248. | FINE BORDEAUX......... per dozen, 363. 


An excellent Dinner Wine. A Dessert Wine, with Bouquet. 
Samples and a detailed List of other Wines forwarded on application. 


Cellars and Offices, 6 Edwards street, Portman square, London, W. 

C OGNAC BRANDY, 45s; Fine Quality, 
E. LAZENBY and SON, Wine Merchants, 

6 Edwards street, Portman square, London, W. 


Very Choice Old, 75s per dozen. 
Samples and a detailed List of Wines forwarded on application, 
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MACMILLAN & CO.S PUBLICATIONS. 
The MALAY ARCHIPELAGO: the LAND 


of the ORANG-UTAN and the BIRD of PARADISE. A Narrative of Travel, 
with Studies of Man and Nature. By ALFRED RUSSEL WaALLAce. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo, with 9 Maps and upwards of 50 [llustrations, 2s, 
«A vivid picture of —_ sal life, which may be read with unflagging interest. and 
a sufficient account of his scientifle conclusions to stimulate our appetite without 
wearying us with detail. In short, we may say that we have seldom read a more 
agreeable book of its kind."—Saturday Keview, 


The ANNALS of OUR TIME. — A Diurnal of 


Events, Social and Political, that have Happened in or had Relation to the 
Kingdom of Great Britain from the Accession of Queen Victoria to the Opening 
of the Present Parliament. By Josgru IRVING, Svo, with a copious Index 
and Table of Administrations, half-bound, 13s, 

“We have before us a trusty and ready guide to the events of the past thirty 
years, available equ: uly for the statesman, the politician, the public writer, 
and the general reader, If Mr. Irving's object has been to bring before the reader 
all the most noteworthy occurrences since the beginning of her Majesty's reign, he 
may justly claim the ¢ redit of having done so most briefly, succinctly, and simply, 
and in such a manner, too, as to furnish him with the details necessary in each 
case to comprehend the event of which he is in search in an intelligent manuer. 
The value of the work is considerably increased by the addition of that most 
important of all appendices, an accurate and exhaustive Index.”"—7Zimes. 

By 


Y ae! ) 7 | > _ a ~N ™“ vv ¥ 
SHAKSPEAREANA GENEALOGICA. 
GEORGE RUSSELL FRrencu. ° 
CONTENTS :—Indentification of the Dramatis Person# in the Historical Plays— 
Notes on Characters in * Macbeth” and “ Hamlet "—Persors and Places belonging 
to Warwickshire alluded to—The Shakspeare and Arden Families, and their 
Connections, with Table of Descent. 8vo, 15s. [This day. 


r>¢" T TpH 4 
FORCE and NATURE: — Attraction and 
Repulsion. The Radical Principles of Energy graphically discussed in their 
Relation to Physical and Morphological Development. By C. F. WINSLOW, 
M.D. 8vo, 14s. 

“Those who may read this really remarkable and original book cannot fail to 
observe the wide range of Dr. Winslow's personal observations, He has travelled 
in every quarter of the globe, and the accounts of rare natural phenomena that he 
has observed are vivid and important.”"—.onconformist. 


HABIT and INTELLIGENCE, in their}; 


Connection with the Laws of Matter and Force. <A Series of Scientific Essays. 
By Joseru JOHN Murruy. 2 vols. Svo, 168. (Vert week. 


OLDBURY. By the Author of “ Janet's Home.” 


[Vert week. 








3 vols. crown 8vo, £1 lls 6d. 


IDYLLS and EPIGRAMS, chiefly from the 


Greek Anthology. By Ric Arp GARNETT, M.A. Feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 

“A charming little book: for English readers Mr. Garnett's translations will open 
anew world of thought. To those who wish to know something of the grace, the 
fancy, and the wit of the Greek anthology, to those who value scholarly translation, 
and to those who can appreciate original humour, we most cordially recommend 
Mr. Garnett’s ‘ Idylls and Epigrams.’ “— Westminster Review, 


The LILY of LUMLEY. By Eprra Miryer. 


Crown Syo, 78 6d. 
“The novel is a good one, and decidedly worth reading.”"—Eraminer. 


The TAXATION of the UNITED KINGDOM. 
Part I. Amount. Part If. Distribution and Pressure, By R. Dvupiey 
BAXTER, M.A. 8yo, 4s 6d. [This day. 


The DISENDOWMENT of the IRISH 


CHURCH: a Speech delivered in the House of Commons on March 22, on the 
Second Reading of the Irish Church Bill. By Sir ROUNDELL PALMER. &vo, Is. 
[This day. 


WORKS BY SIR SAMUEL W. BAKER, F.R.G.S. 


“Sir Samuel Baker has added a much coveted laurel to the many honours of 
British discovery—he has conquered the secret of the mysterious river."—Daily News. 
The NILE TRIBUTARIES of ABYSSINIA, and the SWORD 

HUNTERS of the HAMRAN ARABS. With Portraits, Maps, and Iilustra- 
tions. Sixth Thousand. svo, 21s. 

The ALBERT N’YANZA, GREAT BASIN of the NILE, 
and EXPLORATION of the NILE SOURCES. New and Cheaper Edition. 
With Portraits, Maps, and Illustrations. Eighth Thousand. 2 yols. crown 
8yo0, 16s. 

CAST UP by the SEA; or, the Adventures of Ned Grey. 


With Illustrations by Huard. ” second Edition. Sixth Thousand. Crown 8yo, 


cloth gilt, 7s 6d. as 
The PHYSIOLOGY and PATHOLOGY of 


MIND. By Henry Mavpsey, M.D., Physician to West London Hospital, &c. 
New and Revised Edition. Svo, 16s. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London, 


NEW CLARENDON PRESS PUBLICATIONS. 
BEDA HISTORIA ECCLESIASTICA 
GENTIS ANGLORUM, Historia Abbatum et Epistola ad Ecgberctum, cum 


Epistola Bonifacii ad Cudberthum, Cura G. H. Moperty, A.M. Crown &vo, 
10s 6d. [Vert week. 


A TREATISE on COUNTERPOINT, CANON 


and FUGUE, Based upon that of Cherubini, by the Rey. Sir F, A. Gore 





OUSELEY. 4to, 16s, (This day. 
The LESS KNOWN LATIN POETS. _ Selec- 

tions, with a Short Life of each, and Copious Notes. By NortH Prxper, M.A, 

8vo, lis, [This day. 


GOETHE'S EGMONT. With Life of Goethe, 


Notes, a. Edited by Dr. BucuEmM, Professor of German in King’s C sien, 
London [Immediately. 


Ozona: Printed at the CLARENDON Press, and Published by MACMILLAN and 
0., London, Publishers to the Universi ty. 





NEW WORKS. 


REVIEW, 


CoN TENTS, 


mM EDINBURGH No. 264, 
APRI 


L, 1869, Svo, 6s. 
‘ONFUCIUS. 
EDIBL E FUNGI. 

The COMPET (TIVE INDUSTRY of N ATIONS. 

MEMOIR of MADAME de LAFAYETTE 

The SETTLEMENT of ULSTER. 

6. DILKE’'S GREATER BRIT ALN. 

7. MATTHEW ARNOLD'S CRITIC AL WRITINGS. 

8. AMERICAN FINANCE. 
® LONGMAN’S EDWARD IIT. 

lv, CAMPBELL'S LIVES of LYNDHURST and BROUGHAM. 


Ynary a | Wve 

Tha AVELS in the CENTRAL CAUCASUS 

and B. ASHAN, including Ascents of Kazbek and Elbruz, and a Visit to 

Ararat and Tabriz, By D. W. Fresurte.p, Square crowa Svo, with Maps and 
Illus trations, [Nearly ready. 


r ae) =) . 
AN ALYSIS of the 
+ ILUMAN MIND. By James Mint. 
Bain, Andrew Findlater, and George 
John Stuart Mill, 2 vols. Syo, 28s, 


Pl SUBJECTION 
STUART MILI 
STORY 


1 vol. post Svo. 
ee ning E in the 


Vol. V., Swo, ls 


IS FE YEARS in a PROTESTANT SISTER- 
HOOD and TEN YEARS in a CATHOLIC CONVENT: an Autobiogriphy. 
By a ReLiaiovs, Post 8vo, [/n May 


E ISTORY of MY RELIGIOUS OPINIONS. 


By J. H. Newman, D.D. Being the Substance of “ Apologia pro Vita Sua. 
New Edition. Post 8vo, ts, 


oe mer 


PHENOMENA of the 
A New Ejlition, with Notes by Alexander 
Grote, Edited, with additional Notes, by 


of WOMEN. By Joux 


(/n May 


REFORMATION in 


By J. Hi. Merte D'Ausiane, D.D 


of the 
TIME of CALVIN. 


REPUBLICS: Six Essays on 


Re ‘LIGIOUS 
C ey gationalism. By W. M. Fawcert, T. M. Hereerr, M.A, E.G. “Hernni 
LL.B., T. H. Parison, P. I. Pye-Sauiru, M.D., and J, Arnstie, B. B. Syv0, Ss 6 4 


HISTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS from 
ZX AUGUSTUS to CHARLEMAGNE, By W. BH, Luoxy, MLA, 2 vols 


(NX PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT in 


ENGLAND: its Origin, Development, and Practical Operation. By ALPHEUS 
2 vols. 8vo. 
*,* VOL. IL, completion, on Tuesday next. 
of the 


HISTORY LIFE and TIMES of 
EDWARD IIT. By WiLitam LONGMAN, 


With 9 Maps and Plans, 8 Plates 
and 16 Woodeuts, 2 vols. Syu, 23s, 


Topp. 


QINGERS and SONGS of the CHURCH; 
h being Biographical Sketches of the Hymn-Writers in all the principal 


Collections. By JostaH Miter, M.A, New Edition, enlarged. Crown 8v», 


10s 6d. 


IPSA the FAIRY. 


Feap. 8vo, with Eight Illustrations. 


M' 

j ATERLOO LECTURES; a Study 
Campaign of 1815, By Colonel CHARLES C. CHESNEY, 

Edition, enlarged, 


Tk tENCH'S 
Third Edition, revised; with Map and 30 Illustrations. 
OMMENTARIES on the HISTORY, CON- 
STITUTION, and CHARTERED FRANCHISES of the CITY of LONDON 
By GEORGE Norton, Third Edition. 8yo, ls, 


By Jean Incetow. 


[Yearly ready. 


of the 


R.E. Second 
[Nearly ready 


REALITIES of IRISH LIFE. 


8vo, 21s, 


By G. F. 
Feap. 8vo, 
[Vert week. 


ABOUT WORDS. 


English, or the Art of Composition,” &¢, 


BOOK 


GRAHAM, Author of “ 


RULES and CAUTIONS in ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR, founded on the Analysis of Sentences. By WILLIAM RusuTon, 


M.A., Professor of History and English ‘Literature, Queen's College, Cork. 12mo. 
(Nearly ready 


TNGLISH VERSIFICATION: a Practical 


Guide to the whole subject of Metres. By E. WapHam, Crown 8vo, price 4s 6d. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF THE “LIFE OF GOLDSMITH,” “LIFE OF SIR JOHN ELIOT,” &e. 
On Monday, May 3, will be published. 


WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR: a Biography. = 1775-1864. 


2 vols. post Svo, with Portraits and Vignettes. 


THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS, — Library Edition, demy 8yo, 
Volumes already published— 
SARTOR RESARTUS. With a Portrait, 7s 6d. | FRENCH REVOLUTION. Vols. I. and IL., each 93, 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. Vol. III. (on April 15). 


“CHARLES DICKENS EDITION ” of Mr. DICKENS'S WORKS, 


Royal 16mo, handsomely printed on toned paper, with Illustrations, 














VOLS. AT 35 64 VOLS. AT 
THE PICKWICK PAPERS. DAVID COPPERFIELD, | OLIVER TWIST. TWO CITIES. 
is ita caine iin | als. a OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. BOZ. 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. BLEAK HOUSE. | BARNABY RUDGE. OF ATION a 
DOMBEY AND SON. | LITTLE DORRIT. CURISTMAS BOOKS, LY. nen Md exes 
| AMERICAN NOTES, AND RE- IMERCIAL TRAVEL 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. {| OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. PRINTED PIECES, 





The Complete Set of 18 vols., Roxburghe binding, £3 103; ditto, bevelled cloth, £2 18s. 


LOUIS FIGUIER’'S WORKS. New Edition. 


The WORED BEFORE the DELUGE, Sixth Thousand, | The OCEAN WORLD; being a Descriptive History of the Sea 





revised and enlarged by H. W. Bristow. F.R.S., of - Geological Sarvey of and its Inhabitants. From ‘the French of Lovis Fictizr. Fourth Thousand, 
England and Wales. Demy 8yo, with 233 Ulustra ti yns, Cluth, lis, [7'Ais day, demy 8vo, with 427 Illustrations, 1s. This day. 


The VEGETABLE WORLD. Fourth Thousand, with 471 |The INSECT WORLD; a Popular Account of the Orders of 
Ilustrations, drawn chiefly from Nature, by M. Faquet. Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s, Insects, Fourth Thousand, demy 8vo, wih 564 Woodeuts and 12 Full-page 
[/n the press. Illustrations, 163, [Next week, 


DYCE’S SHAKESPEARE. 


The Rev, ALEXANDER DYCE’S EDITION of the WORKS of 


SHAKESPEARE. Complete in 9 vols., including Glossary, £4 4s. The Glossary is sold separately, 12s. 











NEW TRACTS in NORTH AMERICA: being a Narrative of Explora- | The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. Edited by Jonn Mortey. 


pte gr te ne “= —_— — - 4 the —_— CONTENTS OF THE APRIL NUMBER. 

States. Containing an account of the Aztec Inhabitants, and the Results of the 7 rep wre *) 

Recent Survey for a Southern Railway to the Pacifle Ocean. By Dr. W.A. Bett, | ENDOWMENTS, By John Stuart Mul, eine 

ERGS ” Un the press On the EDGE of the WILDERNE SS. By William Morris. 
R.G.S, , * | RUSSIAN POPULAR LEGENDS. By W. R. s. Ralston. 


. sc : 7 . MTE. urd Co 
FOREST LIFE in ACADIE; and Sketches of Sport and Natural Iis- | ME HUSLEY on M. COMTE. By Richasd Congres, oCRAT. By J. M. 


tory in the Lower Provinces of the Canadian Dominion. By Captain C. ITArpy, Ludlow. 
R.A. Demy 8yo, with Illustrations. [Vearly ready. Sir G. C. LEWIS and LONGEVITY. By Lionel A. Tollemache 
Ta , , . The WOMAN of BUSINESS. By Marmi yn Savag 
The MILITARY INSTITUTIONS of FRANCE. By His Highness the | NOTE on Dr, BASTIAN’'S PAPER “On the PHYSIOLOWY of THINKING.” 


Dvc p'AUMALE. Translated and Annotated (with the Author's consent) by By Professor Bain. 
Captain ASHE. CRITICAL NOTICES, 2 
*.* The Sixth Edition of the FEBRUARY Number of the FORTNIGHTLY 


CHEFS-D'EUVRE of the INDUSTRIAL ARTS. Carefully edited by REVIEW is now ready, 
W. CHAFFERS, F.S.A, Demy 8vo, beautifully illustrs sik with 200 Engravings 
price 16s, NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “CHARLIE VILLARS.” 

OUR LIFE in JAPAN. By R. Movuntenety Jernson and E. PENNELL mayor EGERTON ; or, the Younger Son of the Day. By G. L. 
ELMHIRST, 9th Regiment. Demy 8vo. with numerous Ilustrations from Photo- TOTTENHAM, 3 vols. post 5vo. 
graphs by Lord Walter Kerr, &c., 18s, ‘So much we have felt bound to sar, and have said with great pleasure, - the 

merits which this book possesses, and ‘while *h its | guodeae ssor did not possess.”"= 

FLOOD, FIELD, and FOREST. By Georcr Roorer. Post 8vo, with Pall Mall Gazette, April 6. 

Illustrations, 83. > ameter sw - P 
sone MARY STANLEY; or, the Scerct Oaes. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

UNDERGROUND LIFE; or, Miners and Mining. Adapted to the [This day. 
Present State of British Mining, and edited by H. W. Baisrowe, F_R.S. Imperial SOWING and REAPING. Br A. M. Doyetay 2 vols. crown Svo. 
Svo, with 170 Woodcuts, 16 richly coloured Plates, and 11 coloured Maps, | ~ : re Os ee 7 [Vert week. 


Roxburgh binding, 42s, 
NEW NOVEL. 


ORVAL; or, the Fool of Time. By the Hon. Robert Lyrroy. Feap. | qESTER’S HISTORY. Roprinted from Al the Year Round. 2 vols. 
Svo, 98. crown S8vo. 
the RUINED CITIES of ZULU LAND. By Colonel Watmstey. | The FIGHT of FAITH. By Mrs. S$. C. Hatt. 2 vols. crown Svo. 
2 vols, post Syo, iliustrated, 13s. 
, Saisie pecan The STORY of ALEC DRUMMOND, of the 17th Lancers. By 


UNDER EGYPTIAN PALMS. By Howarp Hortey. Crown Syo. FREDERICK MARTIN. 3 vols. crown 8y0. 

Illustrated, 8s. " : 7 
P< <ciggro lee : LEONORA CASALONI. By T. A. Trotuore. 2 vols. crown vo. 
FEUDAL CASTLES of FRANCE (Western Provinces). By the = s ” 

Author of “ Flemish Interiors.” Demy 8vo, Illustrated, 14s. 7“ LAURA’S PRIDE. By the Author of “ Mary Constant.” 3 vols. 


crown 8vo, 


The GUN, ROD, and SADDLE. By Unique. Crown 8vyo, price 7s 6d. 
MEA CULPA. By A. Perrizr. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


GHEEL; or, the City of the Simple. By the Author of “Flemish 
Interiors.” Crown 8vo, 6s, 
From the LEVANT, the BLACK SFA, and the DANUBE. By R. _ WHYTE MELVILLE’S NOVELS. 
ARTHUR ARNOLD. 2 vols. crown 8yo, 20s. “BONES and I”; or, the Skeleton at Home. Crown Svo, prico 9s. 
FIVE YEARS WITHIN the GOLDEN GATE (Francisco), By | The WHITE ROSE. New and Cheap Edition, crown 8vo, price 53. 


ISABELLE SAXON. Post 8vo, 9s. iilaiieiatiadans 
H = e “ CERISE. New and Cheap Edition, crown 8vo, 
PRIVATE LIFE of the OLD NORTHMEN. By R. Keyser, Pro- ! ‘ 
fessor in History at the Royal University, Christiania, Crown 5yo, 4s 6d. | The BROOKES of BRIDLEMERE. New Baition, crown 8v0, price 53. 
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